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CATALOGUES. 





J. GLAISHER’S New CATALOGUE of 
en Ac SS Na, 
Beare We id dapattee ab 
OREIGN BOOKS and PE RIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


DULAU & 00., 37, SOHO SQUARE. 


ILLIAMS & FO RGCATER, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOO 


Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South CORR 
Edimburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES post free on application. 








AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS, 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
* BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 28rd Street, New 
York, and %, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities 


TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
OATALOGUES sent on application. 








{MPORTANT.—PRUNTING AND PUBLISHING. 
Nitine,‘Seun ex Led BOOKS, ee 


G, SELL AOe. ian os ted, high-class’ Prin 


ae eect ng 


Ittated o other 
folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page Journals at one 


 Aitige nd aasstance given te anyone wishing to commence New 
and Patten ibe promincs tor Bassécial Ofiees, tree, Advertising 
Telephone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 


CARRIAGES INSURED AGAINST ACCIDENTS 
or 4 iby: 7 Golliaiom, the Tl e ling. 3 Bolsioe dl Kickin) C3 Horses, 
Broce AND Grwenat Reeveance Co. io gotnesr, Lave 
8.W. , * , t, iu, 














rpyrr- -WRITING work of every description done 
with accuracy and despatch. Author's MSS., Technical and 
Legal Copying, Indexing, Specifications, Tracing, Translating, 
Addressing, Type-written Mimeographed Copies, &e.. 4 &c.—The Misses 
E.& J. Putz, 435, Mansion House Chambers, London, E.0. 


r[ Ste Warsine poungey and accurately done. 
Mies EM, Ja’ Mortimer Orescent NW, Ot Teteromces, — Address, 





Feo tA ACADEMICAL INSTITUTION, 
» BELFAST. | 


niin wil sory be of the MODERN aero 
be vacant. i +y salary will 


pEPanii the late will be pected to mater on bis 
anoum, w e en 

duties on 1st ber, ing allo Candidates are 
requested to send the ar their oS ee tede, with ceeemanh 
of age and copies of testimonials, on or before Saturday, 2ist May. 





OYAL INSTITUTION of GRRAT BRITAIN, 
Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W 


SAMORt, Bawooe anDinee, ee . MA, D.O.%, LUD. 
_ a > 


ri wil, von TUESDAY NEXT. 
May ‘begins ¢ Fou LECTU 
“THE irda ete OPMENT of MODERN EUROPE. ” 


Subscription to te 0 Course, Half-a-Guinea ; to all the Courses in 
the Season, Two Guin 





ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 
30, Handel Street, Brunswick Square, W.C. 





~~ ——— SESSION will begin on. MAY 2nd, 1898. 
Lectures and Hospital Practi 125, if paid i 
ast if tnd in four four instalments. ™e ee ore ne 


The Prospectus, giving full informetion ds to Classes, Scholars 
"Brlzes, &e., will be sent on application to Miss Dour, M. BO M 





St: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
SCHOOL. 


The SUMMER SESSION will begin on MAY 2nd, 1898. 
Students on reside in the Coll i b 
A 4 ege within the Hospital walls, subject 


The “own contains a Siete of 750 beds. Scholarships and |' 


see emi eer te value of nearly £900 are awarded annually. 
hool contain: 

Laboratories for y “oa T Tensking 27 
ers Library, &c. 


Se aenee Casati ly-been purchased 


For further particulars a; i b: 71 
of the ae St. Barthol ly Hy or by % _— costumed 


A Handbook forwarded on application. 
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Work—e. Resea 
qualiications.— Address ‘Mr 


ure Rooms and well-ap 
as well as Dissecting 








ITERARY RESEARCH.—A Gen 
me much toate time, can give ASSL vung 8 ~—— 
Rew | useum ; .-_, es and 
. W. Goven, 37 , Essex Street, 





LUZERARY RESEARCH.—A _ Gentleman, 
experienced in Literary Work, aud who has access to the British 

ate Ya ES 
Phrough the Press. Translations ber ig ye from Fren or 
ow oy zippy. by letter, to D. C. Datias, 5, eguch te Street, 





O WEALTHY PATRONS of ART and BELLES 
iauppete 2 Seana Rania Hanae OREAT 
The Work has met, oo far as it has at present gous, with the 





BOOKS WANTED “To PURCHASE. 
{Aprertimments te Gi qrjuenn ane danevtes a8 48. per Una. peepee) 








Wma .—Copies of “ oe ACADEMY” for 


llth ay 1896. paid.— 
pened Acapeny Office, 43, Chancery tant Londo. aw 


ESTABLISHED 1801. 
B22 ek 


TWO-AND-A 
Tepayable on 





| 
B A N K, | 
F per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS | 


TWO per CENT. on poy yt Acco 
monthis'te Hey puwts, on the minimum 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
Fortheencouragement of Thrift the Bank ty feel sumecn 


deposit and allows Interest monthly on each com 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post tree. 
FRANCIS RAVENBOROFT, Msneger. 








of eminent ae. 
App 4 eer ge neipals or Solicitess only) to X., care of Messrs. 
& Van Praagh, Bolicitors. 23, Old Broad Street, London, E.C, 





‘WV 4NtEp- ~—Baglich GIRL, ‘to join three others, 
» FRAN ce in Le a an 1 aoel Bette ~-4 
Highest references given and required. Terms tee Ponstes anc and 
French Instruction, 8) Guineas a quarter. —CHAPERON, Uffices of 


| Tue Acapemy, 43, never ae, London, W.C. 





OURNALISTIC PUFIL.—Wovld be heseughiy 
paper and general ‘prntiog athe Fick hie iatallieowte co-operation 

to take of a similar ness. 
write sh . May reside with 


prog 
editor or ‘roprietor — Address M,. M.. care of Messrs. Passm 
Cookes, Avon Lodge, West Kensington, W. = 


“pa 8 VICcTGRIA NW” 


“*THE Me pe is is rapidly am ccngming 5 Ste plese in the ranks of 
abiy and shows that, the Editor 
fa eh seat atares —¥ 4 - yaa the elevation of our liters. 

e eye forest x nen in the dramatic develop. 

, The Signor’ ter. 
which fe weitten with the skill of the accomplished novelist. 
Mr. LECK'Y contributes Poem’ entitled “Before the Battie? ‘Tinie 
is a fine com and w: ill be read with interest. Mr, 8. F. 
WEGUELINSMITH has a  bovely little Poem, ‘After Pain,’ one 
verse of wee 10 co She 09 eats Pe by any contemporary 


aaa péreatinn of bea. Curious Man ” makes as epeeiions reading. 
evidently the work of the {ithe Bator pe matter for any amount of 





Published by G, STONEMAN, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS, 


———— 


TOWN SUBSORIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA 
annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
of popenmers? avons “TWO and 
NEAS pér ann’ 


COUNTRY 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
TWO GUINEAS perannum. 

r Three Friends 
UNITEin ONE SU BAORIPTION, 
thus lessen the Oost of 





Town and Village Clubs supplied on Libera! Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratisand 
post free. 





,| SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now Ovvrerzp aT 


Greatly. Reduced Prices. . 





A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 


The List contains:: POPULAR: WORKS in TRAVEL: 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Copiesof FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 





MUDIB’S SELHOT LIBRARY, Limited, 


30-34, New Oxrorp Srrezt; 241, Brompron Roan, 8.W.; 
48, Quzew Vriororts Sreeet, E.0., Lonpow; and 
at Bartow Anoapk, Manonseren. 
L* 


Own LIBRAB’Y, 
vn JAMES'S 8 SQUARE, 8.W. 
Parrow~- H.R.H. THE ‘PRINOR OF WALES, K.@. 
Pagsipe ey E 
Vior-Prestpents— GLA DSTONE, i the Right ee: 


Hie LORD BiSHOR o | ot iSydo DON, HERBERT SPENCER, Esq 
A 
Tavsrers—Right Hon. Bir ‘GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. JOHN 
LU ‘bere, . Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains about 170,000 Volumes of Ancient ~= Modern 
Literature, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year: Life- 











Fitheen olumes are allowed to 
Country. aud Ten to Town Sembe Readin m Open from 
lw to halt- os . cataioa’e, arith Edition, 2 vols., royal 8vo, 


rice 21s. ; Hig 
ee C.T ey HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


HE FAUNA of BRITISH INDIA, including 
Ceylon and Burmah, Published under the Authority of the 
tary of State for India in Council. Edited by W. T. Bianrorn. 
Medium 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts. 
COMPLETION OF THE VERTEBRATES. 
MAMMALIA: » *Y 2, Bianveg®, F.R.8. 1 vol.. complete, price £1. 











Day, ©.LE., LL.D. 2 vols. price £1 each.— 

my _ Boome W. whe A My Fae —* ut oo 

58 LA NFORD, price each. 

REPTILIA and BAPRAGHIA. By G. ‘A. Bouiexarr. 1 vol., 
complete, poe vg it, 

B; F. Ham a 4 vols., price £1 each.— 

MOTT ABNOPT prea. Vol. I Wases ‘anv Bees. By Lieut. Col. 

T. Binguas. Price £1, with Four Coloured Plat 


London: Taytor & Francis, Red Lion Court, Fleet Strect. hentia : 
THACKER, Srink & Co. Bombay: Tuacxer & Co., Limited 
Berlin: R. Farep.anper & Sonn, urlatrasse, 11. 


MESSRS. J. 0. DRUMMOND & OO. 


ART REPRODUOERS, 
M4, HENRIETTA STREET COVENT GARDEN, W.0., 
sole representatives in Great Britain of 
Are the Tat HANTSTAENGL, of Munich, 
‘known Artist in PHOTUGRAVURE now patronised by th 
7h welrendon Art Publishing Firms. A large Colleotion of Im. 
portant Plates aces on view. 








Process BLocks FOR THE PURPOSE OF ORDINARY 
Book ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Messrs. je mag ss gh A & OO. sup Paes tho chagestend bes 't Processes 
>. fee market, meet the wants of 
a widen Abeba 


in the investigativn 
a Hharstrrrey of hens geared i ‘ 


Specimens and Price List List on application. 
Offices; 14, HENRIETTA STREET, MOVENT GARDEN, LONDON 
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PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 


THE ACADEMY.” 


The following have appeared, and the numbers containing them can stiil be obtained ; 
or Complete Sets may be had separately. 


1896. WILKIE COLLINS 














- March 20 | of ni 


LONDON in the TIME of the DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


“A brilliant book.”—Sketch. 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 
“ Particularly good.”’—Academy. 
6s. net, claret roan, gilt, Dlustrated. 





London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Llangollen: Darlington & Co. 





DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


“ Sir Henry Ponson 
s Handbook which he has sent to Her Maj 


Letter from H.M. the Query. 
is commanded by the Queen to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy 











BEN JONSON Nov.14| JOHN MILTON... ... ,, 27| «netting otter cond bo withed tee: —Byastes Weatiy. a. 
JOHN KEATS ... she » 21 | WILLIAM COWPER April 3/ Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
SIR JOHN SUCKLING... i ae Feap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

CHARLES DABWIE .. i, 10 THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions from 
TroM HOOD v= es Dees 5 | ALFRED, LORD 7 Excellency E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister ; Professor JOHN RUSKIN. 
THOMAS GRAY... .. ,, 12 TENNYSON a9 LL.D. jr oPen RT BROWNING; A. W. KINGLAKE; and Sir THEODORE 

HENRY WADSWORTH BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. © THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
ROBERT LOUIS } » 19 LONGFELLOW } » 24 THE NORTH WALES COA THE ISLE of WIGHT 

STEVENSON BRECON and ite BEACONS. THE WYE V Y. 

ANDREW MARVELL ... May 1 ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT ... ,, 26 BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
i ROBERT BROWNING .... aor BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
1897. | PHOMAS CARLYLE ee ag et ge me 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON. J00- 2 | PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY , 20] at iit WatOKer Webseite GcSUCRTE set CHAT 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY ,, 9 | PERCY sab LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALE 
LEIGH HUNT 16 CHARLES DICKENS ... » 29 
bie = as ls.—THE HOTELS of WORLD. A Handbook to the Leading Hotels 

LORD MACAULAY ose » @ JONATHAN SWIFT June & throughout the a . 
ROBERT SOUTHEY ... » 30 bebe 775s 7 men » 12 “The a comprehensive and interesting Handbook to our vast city that we have 
§. T. COLERIDGE Feb. 6 ses ‘Most emphatically tops them all.”"—Daily 
CHARLES LAMB WILLIAM BLAKE ae » 19 S The best" Handbook te London. ever romney Daily Post. 

_ » 18 | SIR RICHARD STEELE ” 26 | Sixty Illustrations. 3s. 6d, net. Twenty Maps and Plans. 
mrouanL DRavTox ... 2» | ausxanpex ore. ses] LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 
WALTER SAVAGE " 

LANDOR ,, 27 | DOUGLAS JERROLD ... _,, By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
FRANCIS BACON a o @ 
SAMUEL PEPYS... March 6 1898 Llangollen: DARLINGTON t 00. co, a 
a London: SrmmpkKin, MarsHatt, Hamitton, KENT “ 0., 
EDMUND WALLER ... ,, 13 | HENRIK IBSEN... ... March 26 The Railway Bookstails, and all Booksellers 











THE ONLY PERFECT 
TABLE GUM 


LE PAGE'S 
MUCILAGE. 


BECAUSE it STICKS. 


BECAUSE it sticks things so that they | 
“stay stuck.” 


BECAUSE it dries quicker than any gum, 
being practically a thin, ever-fluid 
' glue. 


BECAUSE the less you use the better and | 





pencil. 
same quali 





blue and red pencils. 


for use. 


Tue War Orrice. 
Bank or ENGLAND. 


A PERFECT LEAD PENCIL. 


THE BLAISDELL SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL. 


“ A remarkably smart contrivance.”—Black and White. “ A design in lead pencils that deserves popularity.” 
** Surely a boon to all busy people.” ornt: 
Westminster Budget. 


The Blaisdell Self-Sharpening Pencil looks like an ordinary pencil, and is used like an ordinary 
It is the same size as an ordinary pencil. 


ty. 
But it lasts at the very least twice as long, because there is none of the waste that occurs through 
breakage of the lead in sharpening a cedar pencil. This is more especially noticeable in the case of 
In using an ordinary coloured pencil, oD og bably half the cra 
| cutting, and another quarter by the lead breaking in use. e 
of the crayon in cutting, for there is no cutting to be done, and the crayon does not readily break in 
use. Hence the saving in lead alone is very great, and the sa 
greater still. There are no chips, no dirty smears from crayon 
instantaneously whenever needed. The same is true of the black- lead Blaisdell Penc 
The paper covering holds firm until it is desired to remove it. 
| break the outer cover with a knife or pin, and pull off a spiral of paper. 


Blaisdell Pencils, whether black or coloured, are made in but one quality—the best; but the 
black-lead pencil is made in all grades of hardness for writing or 








ing Leader. 
“*T hope he may make a fortune by it.” —Truth. 





It costs no more than an ordinary pencil of the 


on-lead is wasted in 


Blaisdell colo pencils waste none 


of time, trouble, and annoyance is 
ust, and a perfect _— is produced | 


Then all that is necessary is to 
The new point is then ready 


drawing. 
USED BY 


Unrrep States ARSENAL. 
Unirep Srares Navy. 


\tighter it sticks. | 
-> 


MOREOVER, it costs no more than | 


New ZEALAND GOVERNMENT OFFICE. 
Bankers’ CLEARING Hovse. 


Unrtrep States GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 


PENNSYLVANIA AND OTHER AMERICAN 
Rartway CompaNIEs. 
Tue Lonpon Srock ExcHaNnGe. 


gum or paste, and goes ever so much | 


further. 
| Eron CoLiece. 


OF ALL STATIONERS at 3d. and 6d. 


RUSSIA CEMENT COMPANY, 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


Oxrorp UNIVERSITY. 
CaMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 


|= not obtainable at your Stationer’s, send for Specimens—Red, Blue, and Black, 
post free (in the United Kingdom), Is. in 


BLAISDELL PENCIL CO, 
46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


Norts British AND MERCANTILE AND 


| 
OTHER INSURANCE OFFICES. 
Ci 











Limited, 
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IMPORTANT. 


All who are interested in books, either as readers, 
authors, purchasers, or vendors, should subscribe to the 


PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR 


BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


the 7 attractions of its columns the following 
may be 
Literary articles (including leader on some minent 
ic of the moment) announcements of f Ln 


volumes, notes on ees events in connection with the 
publishing world, reviews (often illustrated) of new books 


and » &C. exceedingly 
valuable feature of the paper is the list of 
NEW BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


(the most —_ lete list issued) giving the full title, size, 
mee and nd pm er, with an index of subjects and name 

author in one alphabet. Also in every number 
pin of a thousand 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


are advertised for, thus affording readers an excellent 
opportunity either of disposing of ‘their own scarce volumes 
or purchasing oan. hw y ng AP in need of; and 
attention is particu! drawn to 

subscribers have the piven ofa 
free each week in this o- 


copy of the large special C 
quarto volume unpaid over 250 — 


As an advertising medium in connection with books, the 
- Circular and Booksellers’ Record stands un- 
Tr 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Tue PustisHers’ Crecutar can be had by sending Postal 
Order or Stamps to Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & 
wo mony } Pang: to a Yoot a 
should be made. : eens Te 

For One Rn! Lape to ay one Great 

Britain and Ireland . 
» Six Months ditto “ditto. 
»» Three Months ditto ditto 

To America and the Continent, the ‘ae _ 

scription, including postage 


no. 
2s, 6d. 
8. Od, 


NOW READY. 


BOOKS of the YEAR 1897. 


SIXTY-FIRST YEAR OF ISSUE OF 
ANNUAL CATALOGUE. 


THE 


ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 


FOR THE YEAR 1897. 


Pp. Over 224, cloth -% 5s. net; or 
-roan limp, 6s, 6d, net. 


It contains a much longer List of Works than last year’s 
Catalogue, including an addition of some 1,400 more 
Titles, but the price remains the —_ viz., 5s. net, cloth 
limp; or half-roan =, 6s. 6d. net. 


Royal 8vo, 





SOME PRESS OPINIONS ON FORMER ISSUES. 
“**The English Catalogue’ is a publication of national 


_ ce. There is nething that has 
compared with pena vend qullltte tho man linet 
ews. 


a publications.”’— Daily 
“Such a book is immensely useful to ‘a have to do 


with the literature of the po *— Athenaeum 

**We need scarcely point out how valuable a work of 
reference this well-known catalogue <r as it isnot only 
the names of books which are furnished in ts. but 
also the dates of publication, an indication of the = Ze, 
the name of the publisher. The — works 
from the United tates of ca are ase incteted 

irable volume.”—Daily h. 

*** The English ene Soe etneee, and appre- 
ciated by librarians and those in li a 
wherever English books are » and the new volume of 
the work is sure of a wide and hearty welcome.””—Scotsman. 

“To say that it is indispensable to whole classes and 
interests is mere commonplace. It isin its class the most 


useful of records......The entire work is, indeed, a 
record.””—Notes and Queries. P —— 


London : 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPAN Y, Lrp., 








THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR, 


HISTORICAL WORKS OF TIMELY INTEREST.” 
The LAST FIGHT of the “REVENGE.” 


Described by Sir WALTER RALEIGH, GERVASE 
MARKHAM, and VAN LINSCHOTEN. Is. net. 
(Arber’s English Reprints.) 


In the ENGLISH GARNER Series 


(8 vols., 5s, net per vol., sold in single volumes), 
amongst a mass of other interesting matter: — . 


Vou. I. contains: An Account of an Ragitheen's 
Fight with a Quarterstaff t Three 8 
1625—The Story of an English 8S! 
upon a Sea Town of Galicia, one of the Kin; 

Spain. 1626—The Voyage of the “ Dog”’ to the Gulf of 
Mexico, 1589—A Letter Written from Goa. 


Vor. II. contains: A Chronological History of New 
England down to 1633—The Petty Navy Royal—Voyage 
round the Globe by Thomas Cavendish hb . 


Vou. III. contains: Voyage in a Portuguese Carrack 
to Goa. 1583—Voyage to the East Indies (Ralph Fitch). 
1583-91—Account| of Two Englishmen in Goa. 1 
Voyage of the Earl of Cumberland to the Azores. 1589, 


Vou. IV. contains: Voyage to the West Indies and 
Mexico. 1556-58—The bs aga Calais by the French. 
1558—The Siege of Guisnes. 1558—The Famous and 
Wonderful Recovery of a Ship of Bristol from Turkish 
Pirates at Algiers. 


Vou. V. contains: A Trip to Mexico, 1564-65— 
Voyages of William Hawkins to Brazil, 1530; and Sir 
John Hawkins to the West Indies, 1562—Further 
Voyages of Sir John Hawkins—The Voyages of Sir 
Francis Drake. 








Vou. VI. contains: Travels in Mexico, 1568-85— 
Account of the Torments Endured by French Protestants 
on Board the Galleys. 1708. 


Vou. VII. contains: Three Ballads on the Armada 
Fight—An Account of the Re-taking of the Ship “‘ The 
Friends’ Adventure,” wherein one Englishman and a 
Boy killed two Frenchmen, took five prisoners, and 
brought the ship safe to England. 1693. 


Vou. VIII. contains: The Siege of Harfleur and 
Battie of Agincourt. 1415—The “Spanish Fury” at 
Antwerp. 


The WORKS of Captain JOHN SMITH, 
President of Virginia, and Admiral of New England, 
1608-1631. 2 vols., 12s, 6d. net. A complete Edition, 
with 6 facsimile Plates. 


THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN, 1815. 


By Captain W'!LLIAM SIBORNE. Fourth Edition. 
Crown mated ssunpasnanened 5s, net. 


THE POTENTATE : a Romance. By 
FRANCES FORBES-ROBERTSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ A steel bright romance of the middle ages 
of love and adventure martialled by a skilled hand.’’ 
The Academy. 
“‘ There are strong dramatic situations and tragic force 
in this romance... Therougbly theatrical.” — Atheneum. 
“Miss Forbes-Robertson is to be congratulated on having 
captured the spirit of chivalry...... her very pogructives at 4 
is admirably fitted to the romantic peri 
“A very artistic and fascinating a 
Pali Mall Gazette. 
“Well Ir bat Fwy am ouy for —- beauties of the 
story itse ut for the thoughts sugge' eve y 


“ *The Potentate’ is a book far above the ordinary. vd 
Daily Graphice. 


THE MACMAHON ; or, the Story of 
= Seven Johns, By OWEN BLAYNEY. Crown 


THE DARK WAY of LOVE. By 
CHARLES LE GOFFIE. Translated by WINGATE 
BINDER, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 





AN ESSAY on COMEDY. By George 


MEREDITH. NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


POCKET EDITION of MR. GEORGE 
MEREDITH’S SELECTED POEMS. Printed on 
Hand-made Paper, 6s. net. 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ LIST, 


SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’S NEW BOOK, 
Tas Day art att Lrsrarres, 
THE HONOURABLE 
SIR CHARLES MURRAY, K.CB.: a 


Memoir. By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAX. 
" WELL, Bart., M.P. ith 5 Portraits. Demy 8vo, 18s, 





COLONEL CONDER’S NEW WORK. 
Tas Day 1s Pustisesp, 


THE HITTITES and their LAN 
ae. By Lieut.-Col. C. R. CONDER, R.E , LL.D. 3 
D.C.L., M.R.A.S., Author of ‘*Tent Work in Palestine,’ 


= The Bible and the East,” &c. With Illustrations and 
Map. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


RUSSIA’S POSITION IN THE FAR EAST. 


SIDE-LIGHTS on SIBERIA. Some 

Account of the Great Siberian Railroad: the Prisons 
and Exile System. By J. Y. SIMPSON, M.A., B.Sc, 
\ ith numerous Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8v0, 16s, 
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REVIEWS. 


SOCRATES AS PLAYWRIGHT. 


Plays: Pleasant and Unpleasant. By Bernard 
Shaw. In2 vols. (Grant Richards.) 


R. BERNARD SHAW is so far a dis- 
ciple in the school. of that ardent 
romanticist, Shelley, that he is clearly eaten 
up by a passion for reforming the world. It 
would be, perhaps, cult, and, perhaps, 
also a trifle impertinent, to analyse how far 
this passion is due toa sincere anxiety to see 
the world grow better according to Shaw 
ideals, and how far it is due to the desire to 
impress the Shaw ideals upon the world. 
There is a large distinction between the two 
motives, and the curious mingling of them 
does partly account for the -peculiar rest- 
lessness of mood by which Mr. Shaw’s 
prefaces and plays are distinguished. But 
here Mr. Shaw will interpose: ‘‘ What,” he 
will ask, with all that dramatic amazement 
which is one of the most engrossing facets 
of his histrionic capabilities, ‘‘ what are the 
a oe ae I have none, none upon earth. 
t is the idealist who is ruining the world 
and the world has to push through the 
obstacles which he lays in the path of pro- 
gress. To me the tragedy and comedy 
of life lie in the consequences, sometimes 
terrible, sometimes ludicrous, of our per- 
sistent attempts to found our institutions on 
the ideals suggested to our imaginations by 
our half-satisfied passions, instead of on a 
genuinely scientific natural history.” 
__ We will tell Mr. Shaw whereabouts his 
ideal lies ; it lies in the destruction of one of 
the most potent forces that are seated in 
human nature, the tendency of desire as 
opposed to fulfilment. He will call our dis- 
tinction a quibble of terms, and willingly 
accept this position on the condition that it 
is thoroughly established that his ideal is 
different entirely from the ideal of the 
idealist. Yet though that be the case, his 
ideal is none the less a true ideal, inasmuch 
as, from the other side of the line, it has 
every essential element of the idealist’s 
ideal. The idealist conceives the world 
upon what he imagines to bé a more heroic 
scale than it really is, and entreate men to 





hurry up towards the level of his ideal ; 
Mr. Shaw also, from his — of view, con- 
ceives a world upon what he imagines to be 
a more heroi¢-scale than it really is—heroic 
for ten thousand reasons which he would 
reel off on one leg—and also entreats men 
to hurry along to his level. Note that 
neither Mr. Shaw nor the idealist would 
claim for one moment that the world of to- 
day is the world as he wishes it to be; all 
that each can do is,to set up—an ideal 
world. The strength of Mr. Shaw’s position 
—and it is one which gives him the oppor- 
tunity of exercising a marvellous gift of 
humour, fancy, satire and dramatic vision— 
lies in the fact that, so far, the old idealist 
has had the arrangement of the modern 
world’s institutions, and that the cor- 
ruptions of the modern world are therefore 
laid at the door of that old idealist. We have 
never yet had an gortny of working the 
world upon Mr. Shaw’s somewhat vague 
principle of a “‘ genuinely scientific history,” 
and for that reason alone the reformer may 
claim with the greatest plausibility that his 
world would see the removal of all modern 
corruption. Well, it is a hard matter to 
judge, and if men come to guide their 
institutions’ by the destruction of the codes 
of the world as regulated according to the 
old idealist, and by the erection of another 
ce de by which the demand, made by law, 
upon each creature was graduated by the 
minutest scientific application of principles 
to every individual, we shall have to wait 
for the new corruptions and vanities which, 
of a totally different a from the 
elder variety, would inevitably invade tie 
new society. That, at all events, seems 
certain from experimental scientific prin- 
ciples. Then let our posterity look for a 
future Socrates or Bernard Shaw of another 
order who, with splendid satire, will expose 
the evils of contemporary institutions, and 
will preach the elder Idealism as the New 
Gospel that has never been tried. 

us much partly by way of introduction. 
Whether or not Mr. Shaw regards his 
dramas as important separate works in the 
art of imaginative literature, or as merely a 

ent in his general scheme of reform, 
it is as a drametist that he is to be 
considered here. It was pre-eminently 
necessary, however, to refer to the philo- 
sophic position taken up by the writer of 
these plays, because he vehemently demands 
that this should be done. 


‘*T must warn my readers,” he writes, ‘‘ that 
my attacks are directed against themselves, not 
against my stage figures. They cannot too 
thoroughly understand that the guilt of defec- 
tive me f organisation does not lie alone on 
the people who actually work the commercial 
makeshifts which the defects make inevitable.” 


And, again: 


“In spite of a liberal revolution or two, I 
can no longer be satisfied with fictitious 
morals and fictitious good conduct, shedding 
fictitious glory on robbery, starvation, disease, 
crime, drink, war, cruelty, cupidity, and all the 
other commonplaces of civilisation which drive 
men to the theatre to make foolish pretences 
that such things are gress, science, morals, re- 


ligion, patriotism, imperial supremacy, 
greatness, and all the other names 


, national 
the newse 





papers call them,” 


Mr. William Archer has recently inquired 
with a deal of condescension if there 
is any likelihood of Mr. Shaw’s attaining to 
** years of discretion” in the early period of 
the coming century. If any man, so far as 
the acute conviction of his opinions go, now 
writing the English language, has not 
attained the years of discretion, that man 
is assuredly not Mr.Shaw. He is as terribly 
in earnest, despite his reputation for the 
other thing (in which none rejoices more 
heartily than he), about his philosophy and 
his ideal of reform as ever Socrates was; 
and that philosopher has been reckoned as 
a pretty serious person, even though to 
many of his contemporaries he seemed, in 
his resolute war for reality as opposed 
to the idealism of his day, an extremely 
witty buffoon and nothing more. Mr. 
Shaw’s methods, too, are not unlike those 
of the old Greek. That their fates will be 
‘widely different, however; that there is not 
the least likelihood of a cup of hemlock 
awaiting the close of Mr. Shaw’s career; is 
entirely due to those benevolent institutions 
so disliked by him, which are content to look 
upon his philosophic aims through the same 
idealist g as upon their own progress, 
science, morals, religion, patriotism, imperial 
supremacy, and national greatness. 

t is imperative, therefore, to consider Mr. 
Shaw as a combination of philosopher and 
playwright. Quite naturally enough—and 
this is a point which he will specially 
appreciate, since he has too often arraigned 
Shakespeare upon the same charge—the 
playwright is at his best when the philo- 
sopher is least visible. Take ‘‘ Widowers’ 
Houses,”’ for example, which Mr. Archer 
has dismissed with the phrase, “‘ apprentice 
work.” (And so it is apprentice work from 
the dramatist’s point of view, full of weak- 
ness, of hitches, and of mere literary ex- 
ploitation; yet in the two volumes there 
is not a play which contains so tense an 
emotion, so keen a passion, so white a 
wrath.) Take an example or two: 

PP ov : : hope a Aen hasn’t much 
oO sort of pro , however it may pay. 

LICKCHEESE 4 He ine nothing aa » of 
and he shows his sense in it, too. Every 
few hundred pounds he could scrape to- 
gether he bought old houses with—houses 
that you wouldn’t hardly look at without 
holding your nose. He has ’em in St. Giles’s ; 
he has ’em in Marylebone; he has ’em in 
Bethnal Green. Just look how he lives him- 
self, and you'll see the good of it to him. He 
likes a low death-rate and a gravel soil, he 
does. You come down with me to Robbin’s 
Row, and I'll show you a soil and death-rate, 
so I will! And, mind you, it’s me that makes 
it pay him so well. Catch him going down to 
collect his own rents! Not likely ! 

TRENCH: Do you mean to say that all his 
property—all his means—come from this sort 
of thing ? 

LIOKCHEESE: Every penny of it, sir. [Trench, 
overwhelmed, has to sit jaro 


And almost immediately after : 


‘‘ LICKCHEESE: I have my children looking 
to me. 

CoKANE: True; I admit it. So has our 
friend Sartorius. His affection for his daughter 
ant redeeming point—a redeeming point, cers 


7 She’s a | daughter, sir; 





Many snother daughter has turned out 
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upon the streets to gratify his affection for her. 
at’s what business is, sir, you see. Come, 

sir, I think your friend will say a word for me 
now he knows I’m not in fault. 

TRENCH [rising angrily]: I will not. Itsa 
damnable business from beginning to end; and 

ou deserve no better luck for helping in it. 

*ve seen it all among the out-patients at the 
hospital; and it used to make my blood boil to 
think that such things couldn’t be prevented.” 
However much that may remind one of the 
humorous lady who recently wrote to a 
contemporary, ‘‘ My blood boiled as it has not 
boiled for many years,” there can be no 
doubt about the sincerity of these passages. 
Neither Lickcheese nor Trench is anything 
very much to the purpose; these are the 
words, this is the preaching of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw. And therewith one must decide 
** Widowers’ Houses ”’ to be an exceedingly 
poor play. He lets his passion at every 
point run away with his imagination. Con- 
ceive, if you can, a ical case in life of 
this kind. Blanche, Be it stated, is the 
daughter of the millionaire who makes his 
pile out of London slums: 


“THe Partour Marv { plaintively]: You 
speak so brutal to me, Miss Blanche; and I do 
love you so, I’m sure no one else would stay 
and put up with what I have to put up with. 

BLANCHE: Then go. I don’t want you. Do 
you hear? Go. 

THE PaRLouR Main [piteously, falling on 
her knees]: Oh, no, Miss Blanche. Don’t send me 
away from you; don’t—— 

BLANCHE [with fierce disgust}: Agh! I hate 
the sight of you. [Zhe maid, wounded to the 
heart, cries bitterly.} Hold your tongue. Are 
those two gentlemen gone ? 

THE PARLOUR MAID [weeping]: Oh, how 
could you say such a thing to me, Miss Blanche? 
Me that—— 

BLANCHE [seizing her by the hair and throat] : 
Stop that noise, I tell you, unless you want me 
to kill you. 

THE PaRLouR Marp [protesting and implor- 
ing, but in a carefully subdued voice]: Let me go, 
Miss Blanche; you know you'll be sorry; you 
always are. Remember how dreadfully my 
head was cut last time!” 


Is not that hideous? Did such a scene 
ever deserve to secure a free passage from 
brain to paper? By all the rules of instinct, 
of refinement, and of that realism to which 
Mr. Shaw himself appeals so constantly as 
the principle which he enthrones in the place 
of authority—as though the destruction of 
one authority did not necessarily mean the 
setting up of ‘another!—you would answer 
in the true Adelphi spirit, ‘No, a thousand 
times no.” An a you see that the reason 
why it is so bad, so thin, so violent from 
the dramatic standpoint, is precisely because 
in this play the angry philosopher and re- 
former has come in at the door, and the 
imaginative dramatist has flown out of the 
window. We have the profoundest sym- 
pathy possible with Mr. Shaw’s benevolent 
purpose, but let it be remembered that, at 
the present moment, we are discussing him 
from a dramatic and literary point of view. 
Throughout ‘ Widowers’ Houses,” then, 
we see Mr. Shaw in a dual aspect, much 
after the fashion of those composite photo- 
graphs which were so popular two or three 
years ago in the cheaper illustrated maga- 
zines; but in that dual aspect the features 
of the philanthropic Socialist are obviously 





, however; aie as re mae 
carefully play after y, this omi- 
nance slowly fades—the Prone the 
character-monger, the humorist, even the 
sentimentalist, come out more and more 
with striking distinction, while the philo- 
sopher just hangs a little in the background, 
rather restlessly, a little sulkily, but with 
occasionally audacious intrusions as if to 
assert, even with a struggle, his indepen- 
dence of .thought and the persistent con- 
sistency of his position. In the second play 
on Mr. Shaw’s list, however, the balance 
is somewhat more even than at the extreme 
end of the line. 

“The Philanderer” really needs a word 
of serious introduction on the pet of any 
reviewer who does not wish at the outset to 
stultify himself by a domineering assertion 
of first principles. There are passages—we 
shall note one out of many—which you will, 
perchance, read with indignant shame; any 
average human being could not help it; but 
if you at once proceed to set down those too 
customary adjectives—“ coarse,” ‘‘ vulgar,” 
“ill-bred,” “ dehumanising,” and the rest, 
you will be forthwith pulled up by a certain 
subtle humour on the part of the dramatist, 
through which you are made perfectly aware 
that he does not care a brass farthing for 
such a judgment, seeing that he could not 
possibly have been such a fool as not to 
anticipate it. And having recognised so 
much, you are immediately rewarded by a 
vision of Shaw the philosopher—we speak 
familiarly because he explains in one of his 
pretaces that it pains him to hear the younger 
generation addressing him as “ Mister,” 
“as though I had done good work in my 
time ’—fretting, fuming, unhappy for that 
the world is out of joint, and mischievously 
intent upon calling in Shaw the humorist and 
the satirist to hide his earnestness, his ill- 
temper, and his amazing disgust with the 
idealist condition of the world. The result 
is, indeed, a play far more really dramatic 
than ‘ Widowers’ Houses,” largely owing 
to the easier handling of histools. Itis also, 
we suppose—but that is a difficult matter to 
judge—a better acting play. But it never 
succeeds in getting at one’s humanity, 
simply because the philosopher is too angry 
and the satirist too brilliant to think of 
humanity. These puppets are swayed by 
no real passions of sorrow and desire, despite 
a vigorous show of each emotion; they are 
as remote from anything real as any set 
plucked from the Restoration Comedy. 
In proof of which, read this single extract, 
where a dozen might be cited : 

“GRACE: I will tell you the truth. 

CHARTERIS [unfolding his arms in terror]: 
No, please don’t. As a philosopher, it’s my 
business to tell other people the truth: but it’s 
not their business to tell it to me. I don’t like 
it: it hurts. 

GRACE [quietly]: It’s only that I love you. 

CHARTERIS: Ah! that’s not a philosophic 
truth. You may tell me that as often as you 
like. [He takes her in his arms. ] 

Grace: Yes, Leonard; but I’m an advanced 
woman. [He checks himself and looks at her in 
some consternation.] I’m what my father calls 
the New Woman. [He lets her go and stares at 
her.] I quite agree with all your ideas. 

CHARTERIS [scandalised]: That’s a nice thing 





predominant. That was the beginning of 











Grace: I am quite in earnest about them, 
too, though you are not; and I will never 
marry a manI love too much. It would give 
him a terrible advantage over me; I should be 
utterly in his power. That’s what the New 
Woman is like. Isn’t she right, Mr. Philo- 
sopher ? 

CHARTERIS: The struggle between the 
Philosopher and the Man is fearful, Grace. But 
the Philosopher says you are right. 

Grace: I know I am right, and so we must 


CHARTERIS: Not at all. You must marry 
someone else ; and then I’ll come and philander 
with you.” 
That, as it stands, is as grotesque a piece of 
seudo-realism, and of what is commonly 
own as bad taste, as can well be imagined. 
But supposing a philosupher-satirist to be 
angry with the marriage institution, sup- 
posing that he wishes to show its unreason- 
ableness with the greatest bitterness and 
keenness, would he not invent just that 
situation, these words, to discover and un- 
veil the absurdities as he conceives them to 
exist? Let us forgive this philosopher his 
romantic instincts from which he cannot get 
away, and especially when he stands upon 
his preaching-stool. 

These are two of the “unpleasant” plays. 
“Mrs. Warren’s Profession” is the third 
and last of them, and is by far the best ; for, 
as we have said, the philosopher, beginning 
to love his material more for its own sake, 
grows less angry and less obtrusive in his 

rsonal assertion. It is true that Mr. 
Shaw here goes deliberately to a hideous 
social corruption for his theme, but, at the 
same time, he is content with that selection. 
The preacher disappears to a very consider- 
able extent, and the writer begins to prove 
himself a master of character and of the 
theatrical situation. We have said a master 
of character: with the exception of Vivie, 
who is the mouthpiece of Mr. Shaw's 
philosophical convictions, and is accordingly 
sacrificed upon the altar of verisimilitude 
in immediate homage to Minerva, every 
character of this extraordinary work is alive 
and vital with human activities. The tire- 
some Vivie is absolutely necessary for co- 
herence, development, and fulfilment; but 
once you have faced her as a necessary evil 
the others fall into their places with the most 
perfect ease and completeness: the ‘‘ boom- 
ing ” clergyman and his splendidly amusing 
son; Mrs. Warren, pathetically horrible, but 
quite convincing ; fts, the conscienceless 
man, less compact of actual wickedness than 
of native corruption ; and Praed, the nervous 
ass, anxious to please, but really a very nice 
fellow. The whole thing goes like flashing 
light, without a flicker or'a cloud. For an 
example of the dialogue take this. Frank, 
the clergyman’s son, proposes to marry Mrs. 
Warren’s daughter : 


“Rev. S.: Frank, once’for all, it’s out of the 
question. Mrs. Warren will tell you that it’s 
not to be thought of. 

Crorts: Of course not. 

Frank [With enchanting placidity] : Is that 
so, Mrs. Warren ? 

Mrs. WaRREN [reflectively]: Well, Sam, T 
don’t know. If the girl wants to get married, 
no good can come of keeping her unmarried. | 

Rev. 8. [astounded]: But married to him. 
Your daughter to my son! Only think, its 





for a respectable woman to say. You ought to 
be ashamed of yourself. 


impossible ! 
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Crorts: Of course it’s impossible. Don’t be 
a fool, Kitty. 

Mrs, WARREN [nettled]: Why not? Isn’t 
my daughter good enough for your son ? 

Rev. 8.: But surely, my dear Mrs. Warren, 
you know the reason—— 

Mrs. WARREN [defiantly]: I know no 
reasons: If you know any, you can tell them 
to the lad, or to the girl, or to your congrega- 
tion if you like. 

Rev. 8. Vo erage You know very well 
that I couldn’t tell anyone the reasons. But 
my boy will believe me when I tell him there 
are reasons. 

FRANK: Quite right, Dad: he will. But has 
your boy’s conduct ever been influenced by 
your reasons ? ” 


The thing is all infinitely quick, intensely 
interesting, and profoundly true. The clash 
of force against force and the resultant line 
of action are admirably seen and realised. 
With this play we come to the end of Mr. 
Shaw’s first volume. He reserves for his 
second volume the explanation from his 
point of view of how he came, later on, 
“‘to write plays which, dealing less with the 
crimes of society, and more with its romantic 
follies, and with the struggles of individuals 
against those follies, may be called by 
contrast Pleasant.” We, too, have an 
explanation in petto, which perforce we 
must reserve, with a consideration of those 
plays, for another article. 


THE REPUTATION OF THACKERAY. 


The Works of William Makepeace Thackeray. 
With Biographical Introductions by his 
Daughter, Anne Ritchie. Vol. I.: Vanity 
Fair. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


THACKERAY has not been fortunate in the 
purple and fine linen of his books. The 
current popular editions are by no means 
joys for ever, and we do not honestly think 
that the new “ Biographical” edition is, in 
this respect, much of an improvement. The 
red cloth is not altogether pleasant in hue; 
the title-page and back are conceived with- 
out much sense of proportion, while the use 
of gilt in straight bars and misplaced mono- 
grams testifies to a too venerable conception 
of the nature and use of ornament. ese 
things are generally managed better nowa- 
days. Moreover, Vanity Fair is a great 
deal too big for one pair of covers; two 
slender volumes and liberally spaced type 
would have made a book far more desigaliie 
alike to handle and to read. We are grate- 
ful, on the other hand, for the author’s 
illustrations, reproduced from the édition de 
luxe, and supplemented by some additional 
unpublished drawings in the introduction. 
Thackeray is said to have given up the 
intention of becoming an artist, because he 
could not learn to draw. Nevertheless, his 
Vanity Fair designs, however technically in- 
correct, are wonderfully spirited and wonder- 
fully in keeping with the humour of the 
Scenes they accompany. They are, at least, 
genuine illustrations. 

_ An important feature of the new edition 


is, of course, the set of biographical pre- ; 











faces which Mrs. Richmond Ritchie pro- 


poses to contribute to each volume. As is 
well known, Thackeray requested that no 
formal or official biography of him might be 
written. Most modest of men, he been 


offended by the singularly indiscreet memoirs 
of some other contemporary writers, and 


was inclined to put down the whole pro- 
ceeding as “snobbery.” Whether he 
would have persisted in this view if he 


had quite realised the alternative may be 
doubted. Mrs. Richmond Ritchie faith- 
fully respected the prohibition, but the 
great impertinent public was not going to 
be baulked of its privilege in poking and 
prying into the personal affairs of the dead, 
and, as a natural result, unauthorised and 
inaccurate statements got abroad. Now Mrs. 
Ritchie has decided to give to the world just 
so much as she thinks it is really entitled to 
know; the material facts, that is to say, 
about the writing of the books, and, as re- 
gards the man, enough to put the popular 
rege of him into truer proportions. 
‘It is only after a quarter of a century,” 
she says, ‘that I have determined to pub- 
lish memories which chiefly concern his 
books.” And again: ‘‘So much has been 
forgotten, so much that is ephemeral has 
been recorded, that it is my desire to mark 
down some of the truer chords to which his 
life was habitually set.” A score of pages 
of very interesting reminiscences follow, in 
which Mrs. Ritchie traces some episodes in 
Thackeray’s childhood and youth which 
seem to have found their reflection in Vanity 
Fair, and also gives some details as to the 
conditions under which that novel was 
written, and some extracts from letters 
to his mother describing its progress 
and completion. Thackeray was then 
living with his grandmother and his 
daughters at 13, Young-street, an old- 
fashioned London house hard by Kensington- 
square. The book hung fire at first after 
its publication in yellow-covered parts by 
Messrs. Bradbury & Evans began. Mrs. 
Ritchie describes an interesting episode in 
its career : 

‘I still remember going along Kensington- 
gardens with my sister and our nursemaid 
carrying & 1 of —. numbers, which my 
great-grandmother had given us to take to 
some friend who lived across the Park; and as 
we walked along, somewhere near the gates of 
the gardens, we met my father, who asked us 
what we were carrying. Then somehow he 
seemed vexed and troubled, told us not to go 
on, and to take the parcel home. Then he 
changed his mind, saying that if his grand- 
mother wished it, the books had best be con- 
veyed ; but we guessed, as children do, that 
something was seriously amiss. Something 
was seriouSly amiss. The sale of Vanity Fair 
was so small that it was a question at that time 
whether its publication should not be discon- 
tinued altogether.” 


Mrs. Ritchie reprints the letter to the 
Duke of Devonshire with regard to the 
future destiny of the Vanity Fair characters, 
which has already been discussed in the 
Acapemy. It is clear from the dates now 
given that this must not be regarded as a 
supplement to the story itself, but as a first 
draft of the conclusion which was after- 
wards modified. The letter was written on 
May 1, 1848; the closing pages of Vanity 






Fair itself were not finished until July 2 in 
the same year. Thus the ending of Becky’s 
career given in the novel is the final and 
authoritative one. 

Thackeray died in 1863, and it begins to 
be possible to discern how his work will 
endure the wear and tear of time. Far less 
than a quarter of a century has proved fatal 
to the reputation of more than one writer, 
whose popularity, at one time or another, 
must have rivalled his. Where is now the 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton of our grand- 
mothers and are not even the Anthony 
Trollope and the Charlotte Yonge of our 
mothers fast hurrying to join him in those 
oblivious fields? Even George Eliot, it is 
whispered, hardly maintains her hold upon 
the rising generation. What, then, of 
Thackeray? Does he, too, suffer eclipse, 
as the newer lights of the literary world rise 
into prominence? Do the young men and 
maidens who read George Meredith and 
Thomas Hardy and Louis Stevenson 
still find a place upon their shelves for 
Vanity Fair and Pendennis, Esmond and 
The Newcomes? Our own impression is 
that they do; that of the early Victorian 
reputations, the two which tend to survive, 
to become classic, are those, firstly, of 
Thackeray, and secondly, of the obscure 
ex-governess whose dedication of Jane Eyre 
to Thackeray in the very year of Vanity 
Fair caused him such profound perplexity. 
If this be so, 1848, significant already for 
very different reasons, should be a noted 
date in the annals of literature. We have 
not forgotten that inquiries made by the 
AcapeMy among booksellers last autumn 
elicited the opinion that while in many 
parts of the country the sale of Thack- 
eray’s books remained good, it showed a 
falling off in precisely those towns—Oxford 
and Cambridge to wit—where a falling off 
would mean most. But we do not think 
that the evidence proves much. University 
men probably do not buy Thackeray, 
because he is on their shelves or their 
fathers’ shelves already; and, after all, 
the number of copies bought of a book 
is not a fair test of the number of times a 
book isread. The ephemeral work of fiction 
is bought, read, and done with; to the 
worn volumes of your classics one returns 
year after year with renewed affection. 

In many respects Thackeray makes a 
greater appeal to the modern mind than he 
did to the first generation of his readers. 
We have seen that the indifference of the 
public nearly converted Vanity Fair into a 
torso, and in how many ways must not the 
author of Vanity Far have knocked up 
against the prejudices of an age whose ideals 
of fiction were founded upon the romance 
of Scott and the sentimentality of Dickens ? 
For, since the tradition of Jane Austen had 
faded away, Thackeray was the first of the 
realists ; and our mothers fought alittle shy 
of realism: the best of them were idealists, 
and the bulk were sentimentalists. Here is 
Thackeray’s literary manifesto, from the 
prefacé to Pendennis : 


‘* Since the author of Tom Jones was buried, 
no writer of fiction among us has been per- 


mitted to depict to his utmost power a 
man. We must drape him and give him 4 
certain conventional simper. Society will not 
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tolerate the natural in our art. Many ladies 
have remonstrated, and subscribers left me, 
because, in the course of the story, I described 
a young man resisting and affected by tempta- 
tion. My object was to say that he had the 
passions to feel, and the manliness and 
generosity to overcome them. You will not 
hear—it is best to know it—what moves in the 
real world, what passes in society, in the clubs, 
colleges, mess-rooms— what is the life and talk 
of your sons. A little more frankness than is 
customary has been attempted in this story; 
with no bad desire on the writer’s part, it is 
hoped, and with no ill consequence to any 
reader.” 


Because, then, Thackeray saw and painted 
life as it was, and not as men or women 
wished it to be, or liked to think that it 
was; and because, hating pettiness, vanities, 
and snobbery of every kind, he smote the 
sham with a bludgeon wherever he came 
across it—because of this, he was called a 
cynic. A cynic, of course, he was not; he 
never painted the shadows darker than they 
really were, never left out the high lights. 
The epithet was a retort, the wild parry of 
the snobs stung by the merciless lash of his 
satire. Well, largely owing to Thackeray 
himself, literary ideals have changed. We 
no longer fear to look on things as they 
are, no longer wish them enveloped in the 
sentimentalist’s rosy mist. And, therefore, 
Thackeray’s realism no longer offends: he 
speaks to us with our own tongue. If 
anything has lost savour, it is rather the 
moments when he, too, appears to approach 
the sentimental; when the kind, shrewd 
eyes behind the round spectacles grow 
suspiciously dim. We do not, of course, 
speak of the great crowning passage in 
The Newcomes, which we cannot refrain from 
transcribing once more : 


‘At the usual evening hour the chapel bell 
began to toll, and Thomas Newcome’s hands 
outside the bed feebly beat time, and, just as 
the last bell struck, a peculiar sweet smile 
shone over his face, and he lifted up his head 
a little, and quickly said, ‘Adsum’—aend fell 
back. It was the word we used at school when 
names were called; and Jo, he, whose heart 
was as that of a little child, had answered to 
his name, and stood in the presence of his 
Master.” 


That is one of the immortal pathetic bits in 
literature, and there are few who read it 
unmoved. But there are other passages, 
the death of George Osborne on the field of 
Waterloo, for instance, conceived in the 
same vein, but without the same felicity ; 
and from some of these the charm, if the 

once had charm, seems to have ovepnntek 
Nor, one thinks, do those pale heroines, 
Amelia Sedley and Helen Pendennis, quite 
retain their old authority. 

One other consideration may confirm our 
belief in Thackeray’s endurance. He is, of 
course, very largely a painter of manners. 
And the manners he paints are curiously 
obsolete. Major Pendennis no longer walks 
Pall Mall; the vogue of the Fotheringay is 
forgotten. There is folly and snobbery still 
in Vanity Fair, but its outward mafifesta- 
tions have been metamorphosized. Yet this 
makes no difference at all to Thackeray’s 
appeal. You accept his manners historically, 
us you accept the manners of Eastcheap 


4 


when the riotous prince and the fut kuight 





kept revel there, as you always, indeed, had 
to accept the manners of “Esmond.” For, 
after all, it is not in the ephemeral merely, 
but in the essential that Thackeray’s power 
lies, in his hold on the central facts of 
human nature, in the gift of the mage, 
projecting real men and women on the con- 
sciousness of all time. 


AND A GUISE. 
By 


SOME HUGUENOTS 


Henry of Guise, and Other Portraits. 
H. C. MacDowall. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Tue historical studies, or ‘ monographs,” 
which Mr. MacDowall has here bound 
together are three; and they are closely 
related, as will be evident from the mere 
recital of their titles—‘‘ Henry of Guise,” 
“ Agrippa D’Aubigné,” “ Catherine of 
Navarre.” The first bulks the largest, but the 
second is far and away the most interesting, 
while the third is almost a thing of naught. 
Henry of Guise is, of course, an exceedingly 
difficult subject to treat sufficiently in a 
comparatively short space: his connexions 
and his pretensions were so great and so 
many, and the part he played so lofty, that 
his history is almost the history of his time, 
and that the most complicated with intrigue 
and disaster in the long and varied ex- 
perience of France. The difficulties are 
great, but Mr. MacDowall has contrived to 
give a lively and sympathetic rendering of 
the most notable and most handsome of the 
Guises—who had so much of the temper 
and colour of his ancestress, the most 
infamous of the Borgias, who “spoke 
ill of no one, and never refused a favour,” 
who “asked nothing better than (with 
one exception) to be friends with all 
the world,” and with whom “all the world 
(with one exception) was ready to be 
friends.”’ The first exception was Coligny, 
the leader of the Huguenots and the 
reputed assassin of Guise’s father, and the 
second was Henry of Anjou, King of France. 
Another might be added, a subtle middle 
third, Catherine de’ Medici, the mother of 
the king. The history of the time is pre- 
sented with accuracy—that, of course — but 
also with measured precision and vigour. 
It is instructive to note—and Mr. Mac- 
Dowall might have noted—that the articles 
of union of the famous Catholic League, of 
which Guise was the head, are almost 
identical with those of the Scottish Cove- 
nant of sixty years later; and it is no secret 
to the intimate student of Scottish history 
that this was no coincidence, but that 
Argyll and the ‘ultra-Presbyterian party 
uite consciously and cynically adopted the 
Catholic model. That is doubly instructive, 
as tending also to show how quick and 
tense was the interest of one country of 
Europe in another, and of the several 
religious parties in each other—quicker and 
‘tenser, indeed, in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries than to-day. 
But it is with Agrippa D’Aubigné, the 
soldier-poet of the Huguenots, and the 
dfather of Madame de Maintenon, that 
. MacDowall is at his best—at his freest 





and most sympathetic. Henry of Guise he 








admires and, we may allow, coldly compre- 
hends; but Agrippa D’Aubigné he loves, 
and sets forth with all the glow and charm 
of complete affection and understanding. 
Take his admirable summary of D’Aubigné’s 
character and career on p. 200: 


“All H ’s [of Navarre] fine tact and 
temper were needed to hold his party together, 
and no one them more severely than 
D’Aubigné. From the hour when they rode 
westward together through the frosty night, 
‘with death and shame behind them,’ till the 
day, eighteen years after, when Henry IV. made 
his triumphal entry into his capital, D’Aubigné’s 
fortunes were bound up with those of his prince ; 
but their relations, though always intimate, 
were never harmonious. D’Aubigné did not 
possess one of the qualities which make a man 
easy to live with. He was as quick to take 
offence as he was careless of giving it, he was 
cursed with an ironical humour which neither 
interest nor discretion ever restrained, and he 
— himself on the savage sincerity which 

isdained to consider time, place, or person. 
Yet, though he often quarrelled with his master, 
Navarre never aiieoel the parting to be final ; 
for with that unerring knowledge of character 
which helped to make Henry IV. one of the first 
diplomatists of his time, he i in his 
intractable equerry one virtue which in the 
day of adversity outweighed many defects. 
D Aubigné was not always to be loved, but he 
was always to be trusted; he was not often 
amiable, but he was invariably loyal; there was 
no bribe in the of France that could 
affect his fidelity for a moment, and Henry, bred 
in the cynical pessimism of the Florentine’s 
school, knew better than most men what fidelity - 
was worth.” 


Yet there is a phase of D’Aubigné which 
Mr. MacDowall fails to understand, which, 
we suppose, it is impossible for any English- 
man to understand—especially if he Se of 
the precise and academic sort. He recognises 
—or saysso, at least—that D’Aubigné ‘‘ was 
before everything a soldier,” and he quotes 
with approval Biron’s saying, that vanity is 
the fifth element, and the one in which 
soldiers live. Mr. MacDowall recognises, or 
allows, that kind of thing, and yet in his 
excellent chapter on D’Aubigné’s distinction 
as poet, historian, and satirist, he is able to 
express himself thus : 

‘*It would indeed be difficult to find a greater 
contrast than that presented by his Meditations 
on the Psalms ... and the volume [The 
Adventures of Baron Foeneste] whose ‘blas- 
phemies and impieties’ justly scandalised the 
writer’s kind hosts [the Puritans of Geneva]. 
. . » Whether the talk turns upon the court, 
the church, or the camp, it overflows with that 

rofane and scurrilous raillery to whose coarse 
icence the sixteenth century satirist sets no 
bounds. . . . The wit of the Confession [of the 
Sieur de Saucy] is more malevolent than that 
of the Gascon dialogue [the Feneste], the satire 
more ruthless, the coarseness more outrageous ; 
it is difficult to comprehend how the pen which 
wrote the ‘ Evening Hymn’ and the beautiful 
little verses on the Lord’s Supper could have 
been guilty of producing it.” 

To write like that_is surely to proclaim 
oneself a precisian of the narrowest, most 
insular, and most academic sort. Why is it 
“ difficult to comprehend ” that a man may 
be of a very devout, religious temper, and 
yet be able to talk, and so to write—for in 
the sixteenth century and in the seventeenth, 
and even later, men did not fear to write as 
they might talk—freely, and to the modern 
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ear coarsely, of such matters of human in- 
terest as are to-day commonly reserved 
for smoking-room conversation? To our 
anzemic, bleached sense of life, in these 
latter days and in this country, it may be 
something of a shock to find such a com- 
bination in the same person, but surely it 
should not be “ difficult to comprehend.” 
The combination has been familiar in all 
ages and in all countries, save our own; 
it marked alike such opposites as St. 
Augustine and the Rev. Samuel Rutherford, 
and Protestant and Puritan, as well as 
Catholic; and it is a point of much doubt 
whether our greater reticence tends either 
to greater devoutness in religion, more 
genuine purity, or truer refinement of life. 
As for Catherine of Navarre, spite of Mr. 
MacDowall’s evident admiration of her 
character and conduct, spite, too, of her 
brother Henry’s tribute to her in a letter to 
his ambassador in England— 
“T loved my sister dearly; no greater loss 
could have befallen me. She was the companion 
of all my adventures, good or bad, and she 
endured the ill more constantly than she had 
leisure te share the good” 
—-spite of that affectionate tribute when she 
was dead, the king, her brother, found her 
a great embarrassment and obstruction in 
his political exigencies, and her story pro- 
vokes in us no sympathy for her misfortunes, 


but only a at impatience with the 
obstinacy which brought these misfortunes 
upon her. And regarding the position 


of the Huguenots, which Catherine so com- 
pletely illustrated in her own person, and in 
particular their attitude towards the State, 
the last words are not uttered when their 
firm faith to their princi is commended 
and the slaughter of St. Bartholomew’s Day 
is spoken of with reprobation. ‘ According 
to ces mémiers—these Puritans ’’— wrote 
Balzac in Le Martyre Calviniste, ‘good con- 
duct lay in renouncing the arts and graces 
of life, in eating well but without luxury, 
and in silently amassing money without 
enjoying it otherwise than as Calvin enjoyed 
his power—in imagination.” And into 
Calvin’s own mouth he put these words 
of shrewd Calvinistic, that is to say, 
Huguenot, wisdom, “There are bodies in 
great States; I will have only individuals : 
bodies are too resistant; they see clearly 
when individuals are blind.” But no 
stronger condemnation was ever written of 
the Huguenot position than that set down 
some years ago by Dr. Martineau, himself 
of Huguenot ancestry, in an historical essa 

on the English Puritans. There he declared, 
in effect, that no State could endure with 
safety the Puritan ideal either in religion 
or in politics, because it contemplated a 
state within a state, an imperium in imperio ; 
it was destructive of all true patriotism— 
that sense of unity of purpose and com- 
munity of interest which should bind the 
citizens of a state together; and it made 
more of those who held a common 
faith than of those who were of the 
same blood and the same speech, under 
the same laws and the same government. 
These reflections are made because Mr. 
MacDowall’s book provokes thought and 
something of opposition. It needs a book 


AN AMERICAN LAYARD. 


Nippur. The Narrative of the University of 
Pennsylvania’s Expedition to Babylonia 
in the Years 1888-1890. By John Punnett 
Peters, Ph.D., &. Vol. II. (G. B. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 


Ar the end of Dr. Peters’s first volume 
(reviewed in the Acapemy of Sept. 11, 1897), 
we left the expedition straggling back 
to America, much out of spirits and not 
a little inclined to quarrel among them- 
selves. After nearly a year’s work, executed 
under circumstances of great hardship, their 
camp had been burned and looted by the 
Arabs, and save for the antiquities bought 
in London, they took back hardly anything 
to exhibit to the public-spirited subscribers 
who had found the money for the first cam- 
paign. But good Americans do not so easily 
accept defeat; and, in spite of his own fore- 
bodings to the contrary, the committee 
insisted on Dr. Peters’s immediate return to 
Constantinople, with increased funds and 
more ample powers. How this wise confi- 
dence and liberality was rewarded by 
discoveries richer, perhaps, than have yet 
fallen to the lot of any explorer in Western 
Asia, is told in the present volume. ; 
The success which attended this second 
effort seems to have been due in the first 
—~ to the indomitable energy and tact of 
r. Peters himself, and in the next to the 
use which he made of the resources of 
civilisation. On his first campaign, he made 
friends with politicians and savants alike, so 
that not only did Hamdi Bey and the British 
Consulate at Bagdad do their best for 
him, but the great French explorers 
M. de Sarzec and M. Pognon gave him 
valuable help. Yet there remained the 
nomad Arab tribes among whom he had to 
work, and these at first sight ap 
an insuperable obstacle. The year before 
their perpetual feuds with each other and 
the Turks had kept the expedition in a 
constant state of unrest; and it was the 
‘shooting of an Arab thief by one of the 
| Turkish guard supplied by the Porte which 
had brought about Dr. Peters’s precipitate 
retreat from the country. This time, how- 
ever, he resolved to attack the Arabs on 
their weakest side: he had before noticed 
their superstitious reverence for anything 
like magic, and had gathered from a con- 
versation overheard between his interpreter 
and some Arab chiefs that he was himself 
credited by them with the possession of 
magical powers. Determined to live u 
to this reputation, he supplied himse 
through a Greek at Beyrout with rockets 
and other fireworks, including ‘some 
indescribable inventions of his [%.¢., the 
Greek’s] own made in cld tomato-cans.” 
Arrived at Nippur, the Arabs began their 
former practices by stealing a donkey, and 
Dr. Peters solemnly warned them of the 
mysterious punishment likely to follow the 
offence. After a little conjuring with a 
ay poo | tape, believed by the Arabs - 
in Layard’s time) to be a sort of snake, he 
concealed himself on a dark uight in a 
neighbouring trench, and psy off his 
ect 





pyrotechnics with startling e 


voices below us. When the second and third 
followed, the cry arose that we were making 
the stars fall from heaven. The women 
screamed and hid themselves in the tents, 
and the more timid of the men followed 
suit. As Roman candles and Bengal lights 
followed, the excitement grew more intense, 
At last we came to our piece de resistance, the 
tomato-can firework. At first this fizzled and 
bade fair to asa at eae ype =, 
just as we i of success, i 
with a great noise, knocking us een er in 
hidden, and fling the ai. with flery serpents 
en, an e air with fie 
hissing and spluttering in every direction. The 
effect was indescribably diabolical, and every 
man, woman, and child, guards included, fled 
screaming to seek for hiding-places overcome 
with terror.” 
After this there were no more petty thefts, 
and it only needed a second display to rout 
an attack in force upon the camp planned 
by a hostile tribe. 

Thanks to the fireworks, an awful medi- 
cing administered by Dr. Peters to the 
Arabs, and the occasional use of the stick, 
the expedition was allowed to work in 
em and very good work it was they did. 

ey thoroughly excavated the old temple 
of Bel of Nippur, shifting more earth, as 
Dr. Peters proudly says, than any scientific 
expedition before or since; and this time ’ 
they reaped the benefit of the careful surveys 
they had made the year before. Digging 
not at haphazard, but in accordance with a 
pre-arranged plan, they found, like Schlie- 
mann at Troy, several cities buried one 
under the other, and at every level succeeded 
in obtaining statues, pottery, seals, and 
dated tablets establishing the main facts 
of Babylonian history as worked out by 
Assyriologists. Cutting through the remains 
of a Jewish settlement of the seventh century 
A.D.—digtinguished, curiously enough, by 
the number of magic cups or incantation 
bowls found in it—they came upon the 
restored buildings of Assur-bani-pal, King of 
Assyria, in 650 8.c., then, under a regularly 
graded series of monuments ascribed to 
other well-known kings, upon bricks and 
tablets bearing the inscriptions of the 
famous conqueror, Sargon of Accad, whose 
date is now accepted as 3800 8.c., and finally 
upon those of Alusharsid, a king hitherto 
unknown to us, whose date cannot be made 
later than 40003.0. Mr. Haynes, who took 
up in 1893-1896 the completion of Dr. 
Peters’s work, went further still, and obtained 
results which have drawn from so cautious 
an Assyriologist as Dr. Hilprecht the state- 
ment: ‘I do not hesitate to date the 
founding of the temple of Bel and the first 
settlements in Nippur somewhere between 
6000 and 7000 38.c., and possibly earlier.” 
As the date of Menes, the legendary king 
who is said to have introduced civilisation 
into Egypt, cannot safely be put higher 
than 5000 s.c., the American Expedition can 
fairly claim to have discovered the records 
of the earliest civilisation which has yet 
come to light. 

This is a very important discovery, because 
it brings us at once many steps nearer to 
the solution of the se ye ey goa 
How did the civilisation of the Old World 
arise? Dr. Peters’s explorations go to con- 
firm the conclusion, arrived at by Prof. 








substance and character to do that. 


‘‘The first rocket had hardly gone off 
when we could hear a buzz of excited 





Fritz Hommel on linguistic grounds, that 
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the Egyptian civilisation was derived from 
the Babylonian. Terrien de Lacouperie and 
others have long said the same thing about 
the Chinese, and although the proof is not 
very cogent to uninitiated eyes, it seems 
to have satisfied such high authorities as 
Prof. Douglas. As for India, her earliest 
records do not go anything like so far 
back as the Babylonian, and she was 
well known to some of the earliest 
Babylonian kings whom Dr. Peters has 
made known to us, they having imported 
Indian teak for the construction of their 
temples. It was no doubt the tradition of 
their rule over, at any rate, the Punjab 
which inspired Alexander’s invasion of that 
province. There remains only Greece, from 
whom we derive our own culture, but that 
hers was derived from Babylon, either 
directly or through the Phoenicians, has 
long been known to scholars, and the 
identification of Greek art and Greek 
mythology with their Babylonian proto- 
types is going on every day. Everything, 
therefore, seems to point to Babylonia as 
the centre whence the civilisation of the 
Old World spread, and the Biblical legend 
of the Garden of Eden may thus have an 
historical foundation hitherto unsuspected. 
Whether we can get yet further back 
depends in part on the decipherment of the 
32,000 cuneiform tablets which formed the 
‘* bag ” of the Philadelphian Expedition, and 
of the almost equal number now lying unread 
in the different museums of Europe. Mean- 
while, we can recommend all who are in- 
terested in the matter to read the work on 
Old Babylonian Inscriptions, Chiefly from 
Nippur, published by Prof. Hilprecht, which 
should certainly be taken in conjunction 
with Dr. Peters’s book. 

There is much, however, in the present 
volume to interest the reader who is not an 
archeologist. Dr. Peters writes easily, and 
the opinions of a shrewd and observant 
traveller without prejudices arising from 
too close an acquaintance with European 
politics have a value of their own, apart 
from the dry American humour with 
which he _ generally expresses them. 
After leaving Nippur, he returned to 
Constantinople by way of Palestine and the 
Syrian coast, and, therefore, had a good 
chance of comparing the state of the different 
parts of the Turkish dominions. It may 
surprise some among us to hear that in his 
opinion the Sick Man is by no means so 
moribund as they would wish, and that in 
Asia the Sultan’s authority was reviving. 
The Arabs, he thinks, may yet be a source 
of trouble in Mesopotamia, whither they 
are slowly being pushed from the deserts 
bordering Arabia. Yet they know their 
masters, and an ambush of both horse and 
foot, laying in wait for the Expedition, “‘ rode 
sullenly back” at the bidding of a single 
Circassian szaptieh, who represented the 
authority of the Porte. In Palestine, too, 
he tells us, the Circassian colony planted by 
the Turks, “ although few in number, had 
so han led the Arabs in the neighbourhood 
that none ventured to molest or interfere 
with them.” And in the Lebanon, he says: 

*‘ Although the Turks do not seem to conduct 
their military operations with much skill, and 
their wars usually result in a draw; neverthe- 








less they have been, and still are, slowly 
ressing southward on the Eastern side of the 
Sesian establishing military, stations, extending 
the telegraph, and bringing the country into 
actual and not merely nominal subjection to 
the Porte.” 


On the other hand, Dr. Peters has few 
compliments for English diplomacy, which 
he considers to have been outwitted in 
Armenia by the Russians, and to have 
pursued “a weak and futile policy, oc- 
casionally protesting against Turkish out- 
rages, but taking no active steps to enforce 
its protestations.” He admits, however, 
that we have sometimes interfered effectively 
to prevent massacres of the Syrian Jews. 

This volume, like its predecessor, is well 
got up, and furnished with all necessary 

lans and appendices. The illustrations, as 

Ceheee, are a failure, partly owing to a 
camera having been tampered with by 
“someone acquainted with photography.” 
The few photographs which Dr. Peters has 
succeeded in reproducing are too small, 
indistinct, and wanting in detail, to make 
us regret the absence of the others. One 
good woodcut would be worth a dozen of 
them. 


A LEADER-WRITER’S ESSAYS. 


Studies on many Subjects. By Samuel Harvey 
Reynolds. (Edward Arnold.) 


Tuts book, to which Prof. Saintsbury con- 
tributes a preface, is, with one exception, a 
collection of reviews by the late Mr. Harvey 
Reynolds, contributed either to the West- 
minster or the Times. Mr. Reynolds is in- 
teresting as a typical example of the Times 
contributor: a clergyman and a Fellow of 
Oxford, living in his quiet vicarage, unheard 
of by the public, and yet more widely read 
by the public than all but the most popular 
authors. For he wrote, as his widow tells 
us, some two thousand leaders for the great, 
unchanging organ of the solid and stolid 
English moneyed classes ; as permanent and 
tenacious as Downing-street itself. Mr 
Harvey is the thorough journalist of the 
old class. His wife quoted from his papers 
his conception of the journalist’s vocation : 


‘“*He must be content to be counted as 
nothing, in the future as in the present, to be 
unknown or set aside, and never to take rank 
among the real influences of his time. His 
labours will be rewarded, but not as men 
ordinarily count reward. He will have a real 
——- work will be deep and lasting, but 

is name will be obscure or evanescent. He 

will affect the tone of the nation for which he 
writes, and will thus be the indirect cause of 
its most noble after-growth. . . . To those who 
are dissatisfied with such a position among the 
unrecognised forces of the world we will say 
only that they must try some other line, for 
they have' not the temper of journalists.” 


It is a fair and dignified defence of the 
old steady-going journalism. The work of 
the journalist ‘is deep and lasting, like the 
work of the coral-insect, which is also 
among the nameless forces of the world. 
He powerfully affects the tone of the nation 
for which he writes, but whether the result 
be “noble after-growth” manifestly depends 








on how he affects the tone of the nation. As to 
whether England’s noble after-growths are 
the product of Zimes journalism, one may 
make some dram of a scruple. To be among 
the unrecognised forces of the world one 
must plainly be unambitious. And unam- 
bitious is, perhaps, the first adjective we 
should apply to Mr. Harvey’s Studies. An 
absence of ambition must clearly have been 
a note of his character. To be unambitious 
—and a Times journalist—one must be un- 
imaginative. And unimaginative is perhaps 
the second adjective we should apply to these 
Studies. The imagination of es 
would turn a jade, a very Dobbin, after haul- 
ing a couple of thousand leaders for the Times. 
Even the style has we know not what which 
breathes of sound commercial principles and 
solid mahogany. It is an honest-suited 
style enough, a durable article made of 
the best material, but—shall we say ?— 
bagging a little with much wear. A style 
constructed to work if you turn the key; 
a trudging style, insensitive, with seasoned 
sole, built for heavy going. Yet you cannot 
say why. You cannot lay your finger here 
or there and fix a defect: the sentences are 
scholarly enough in structure, not involved 
or ponderous; direct, clear; yet their 
impression is heavy. Perhaps faults would 
be a relief. Perhaps it is the flavourless 
unimpeachability, as of distilled water, 
which jades our palate. It is an able 
specimen of that journalistic style which 
still has its fortress in the Zimes, while the 
movement begun, shall we say, by Mr. 
Stead, has infected other papers with vivacity 
and character. 

Mr. Harvey is distinctly at his best when 
he is not dealing with literature. His 
master-quality is temperance and judiciality 
applied to matters of fact or theory rather 
than of taste. In dealing with Louis Blanc’s 
French Revolution, with Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
Man versus the State, or with Bimetallism, 
his calm, clear, commonsense judgment 
shows to advantage. He is on his own 
ground, also, in discussing Bacon’s political 
career and true relation towards the philo- 
sophy which goes under his name. It is 
an excellent piece of work. In the essay, 
On the Critical Character, he has the merit 
(as Prof. Saintsbury points out) of recog- 
nising the value of Matthew Arnold’s 
criticism when Arnold had not attained his 
present undisputed place. It must be 
granted, also, that his essay on Dante 
leaded for the study of that poet in a 
. when Dante was neglected by English- 
men; but it would be impossible to call 
it an adequate criticism on Dante. He does 
his best to be judicial; but half of Dante 
is beyond his range. His hatred for meta- 
physics (most characteristic in a Times 
reviewer of Mr, Harvey’s period) and his 
defective imagination lead him into a hope- 
lessly narrowed estimate of the great 
Florentine’s genius; while to the Paradiso 
in particular he shows lamentable obtuse- 
ness. And what shall we say of an essay on 
The Fathers of Greek Philosophy, which opens 
with the statement : 


‘* It is not probable that any, who have not 
either a pecuniary or theological interest in the 
matter, will contend in the present day that 
metaphysics are +f any value” ; 
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and who further refuses to waste his time 
on the discussion of such ‘elaborate non- 
sense.” An estimate of Plato and Aristotle 
by a man who has thus candidly stated his 
degree of competence can only be a literary 
curiosity. It serves, at any rate, to show 
how far we have since come. What would 
have been Mr. Harvey’s amazement to be- 
hold a Leader of the Commons putting forth 
a more or less metaphysical book amid 
public applause, can but dimly be con- 
ectured. We spoke of one essay not 
before published. It is the final essay on 
Dr. Samuel Parr, and is perhaps the best 
in the volume. Here Mr. Harvey has 
manifestly followed Macaulay in style, with 
considerable gain of life; and he attempts 
to clear the Doctor from the — cast 
on him in De Quincey’s brilliant essay. 
His statement is excellently impartial, and 
the last word that need be said on a by no 
means important person. For ourselves, we 
think vatlier worse of Parr after reading 
Mr. Harvey’s essay than after reading De 
Quincey’s. We are glad to part with this 
word of cordial praise from a book which is 
the work of an undoubtedly able man, and 
has the interest of a type disappearing and 
a day disappeared. But that it contains the 
seed of life we cannot pretend. 


THE NEW BIBLICAL DICTIONARY. 


A Dictionary of the Bible. Edited by James 
Hastings, D.D., and Others. (T. & T. 
Clark.) 


Boru the editors and the publishers are to 
be congratulated upon the appearance of 
the first volume of this most excellent work. 
In form it is larger than Smith and Fuller’s, 
while an ingenious system of abbreviating 
references gives more space to the writers 
without imposing much additional labour 
on the ers. On the title-page appear 
the names of Profs. Davidson (Aberdeen), 
Driver (Oxford), and Swete (Combet) 
while the list of contributors includes nearly 
every school of Christian thought, with the 
notable exception of the extreme High 
Church or Anglo-Catholic. Every attempt, 
with the exception afterwards mentioned, 
seems to have been made to exclude matters 
of controversy, while scientific questions 
have been entrusted to the best known and 
most capable hands ; and, though much space 
has been allotted to subjects p mee wo 
lengthy treatment, such as the Chronology 
of the Old and New Testaments, due notice 
has been taken of such matters as the 
explanation of obsolete words which may 
be sup to present difficulties to less 
advanced students. If the other volumes 
keep up to the high level of this one, the 
’ editors will have produced the best Biblical 
Dictionary which a yet appeared. 

To say that such a book is entirely free 
from fault would, of course, be to say that 
its contributors were more than human. 
We think, for instance, that it would 
have been well had Prof. Ira Price 
(Chicago) not been allowed to air, in 
the article “ Accad,” his adhesion to the 
wild theory of M. Halévy on the Semitic 








origin of the Sumerian texts. As M. 
évy’s opinions on this point are gaining 
no ground in Europe, we do not see why 
the editors should have admitted an article 
which has necessitated an editorial note of 
disclaimer, and is, besides, in direct contra- 
diction to the full and authoritative articles 
of Prof. Hommel (Munich) on “ Assyria” 
and “Babylonia.” We may protest, too, 
against Mr. Crum’s disfigurement of his own 
most useful and complete article on “‘ t” 
by the adoption of the latest vagary in the 
transliteration of tian hieroglyphics, of 
which the spelling of King Mycerinus’ name 
as ‘‘Mnk’wr’”’ is the only instance quotable 
in ordinary type. Such strictly local 
fashions in —for the French 
Egyptologists have always stoutly resisted 
this German system of transcription—are as 
certainly doomed to —_ as the fancy 
which prevailed in the fifties for spelling 
Clovis as Hlodowig, and can besides convey 
no information to the readers for whom the 
Dictionary is intended. But these are but 
ts in the sun which in no way detract 
from the real merit of most of the other 
seegee If gene to — . a a 
near are , we sho r 8 
Mr. Peckes Robinson’s “ A: i ha” and 
Prof. Ramsay’s ‘‘ Ephesus” as perfect 
models of what such articles should be. 

Not the least interesting feature in the 
Dictionary is the evidence it affords of the 
change in opinion as to the date of the 
different books in the Old Testament, 
brought about by the increasing diffusion of 
archeological knowledge and more rational 
views of the inspiration of Scripture than 
formerly prevailed. Although among the 
contributors are numbered such determined 
opponents of the higher criticism as Profs. 
Sayce and Hommel, the Book of Job 
is quietly relegated to the age of the 
Captivity and the Book of Daniel to that of 
Antiochus Epiphanes in apparent confidence 
that such assertions are in accordance with 
the best religious opinion of the time. Yet 
Renan made the late date of the Book of 
Job, which he assigned to the reign of 
Hezekiah, an argument for supposing that 
the Jews were not acquainted with the 
Mosaic law until its re-discovery by Josiah ; 
and if Daniel were not written till 170 3.c., 
it is plain that what were formerly regarded 
as his prophecies were merely a poetical 
narrative of current events. It is true that 
neither theory is incompatible with the most 
orthodox view of Scripture; yet we can 
fancy what a storm their promulgation in a 
work of this kind would have raised among 
the orthodox even ten years ago. That 
it will not do so now seems to be clear 
gain. 


AFTER BUNYAN. 


The New Guest. By Angus Rotherham. 
(David Nutt.) 


MacauLay was properly severe on all 
attempts to “improve and to imitate * the 
Pilgrim’s Progress. Mr. Rotherham, perha: 

would have escaped his censure, for he tales 
little from Bunyan except the general idea 
of the book. His pilgrim sets out after an 


interview with the Wandering Jew and 
=> Castle of the Crown of 

orns; he meets with Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, and is accepted as the Pilgrim of 
Faith ; he falls into the clutches of Circe, is 
taken prisoner by the Giant of the Milling 
District, and Bmw through the Valley of 
the Shadow Death; at last he embarks 
on the Sea of Self-Mistrust and lands on an 
island which sinks under him, when he 
swims to the Hill Country and meets the 
Wandering Jew grown young again. The 
moral of it all is, apparently, that each must 
work out his salvation for himself, and that 
it is best to do one’s duty without bothering 
too much about creeds. The following is a 
sample of Mr. Rotherham’s not ungraceful 
style, the subject being the apparition of 
the Golden Helen in the Castle of the Crown 
of Thorns. 


“* Now as I was sitting listening, I heard a 
rustle of garments, and looked round. Then I 
saw at one side of the hall a phantom more 
exquisitely lovely than desire itself could mould 
of earth. It cast a glance of startled wonder 
at the place and the people, and hearkened with 
amazement to the music. Then it took two or 
three steps and looked and listened again. 
None of the others marked anything, only 
myself was rapt with the eg nge be os 
She moved on and gathered her robe close 
around her, as if ae, coneron, yet her 
carriage was queenly. en she came near 
I knew the spirit could tell that I alone of the 
company was aware of her—such a wonderful 
soul came into her eyes. She passed by the 
Crown of Thorns, paused a moment to look at 
it, and shuddered. Then she ventured nearer 
to the seats, and looked at the men and women 
there; but they saw nothing, and gave no heed. 
At last she put forth a lovely hand and touched 
one and another, but they marked nothing. 
Then she glided near to me and touched me too, 
but — == I _ it, and when I put out 
m to touch her, lo ! it was nothing again. 
Then drawing back a step she bent her head, 
letting fall her wreath of flowers, while the 

Iden hair shed itself over her shoulders; and 

ow the music I heard her sigh and utter 
these words in a whisper: ‘Greece gave her 
swiftest and fairest for me, and forgave me; in 
windy Troy they loved the face that brought 
their ruing Was not t Agamemnon my 
husband’s brother, or } I dream? For sure 
he was—absent, dishonoured, I still held sway 
in that husband’s palace, and he hated the 
blind grace of the statues when he thought of 
me. But this hall, these faces, that 
crown. Why do the men not look at me? 
Why do they not ? What is the blood 
upon their foreh P The phantom on the 
i couch, the evening shadow from the 

ills of Lacedemon have more being than I. 
Nothing, nothing for evermore, I across 
the fields of sleep.’ And with that she drew to 
the further side of the hall, and growing thinner 
and thinner presently vanished away.” 


It cannot be said that Mr. Rotherham 
handles the allegorical method like a master. 
He might, indeed, plead Bunyan’s example 
as an excuse for sometimes allegorising and 
sometimes not, and the lyrics with which his 
pages are strewn are certainly not worse 
than Bunyan’s own; but he shows an 
alternate distrust and confidence in the 
discernment of his readers which his great 
example was far from professing. Thus, 
he tells us by a marginal note that the 
burden borne by his pilgrim is ‘‘ the burden 





of the unsatisfied soul,” and that the sink- 
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ing island is the Roman Catholic Church, 
both of which facts “every schoolboy” 
could make out for himself. But what in 
the world is the Milling District with its 
thrown-down walls, its people who cannot 
say yea and nay, and its three-headed giant 
with a captious wife and an army of slaves? 
At one time it seems to be Capital with 
some reference to Free Trade, though such 
a theory is rather at variance with the tone 
of the rest of the book. Then it looks like 
Education and the scepticism it is supposed 
to engender. But the author gives us no 
hint: which is to behave not like an 
imitator of the inspired tinker, but like the 
commentators, of whom it is said : 


‘* The commentators each dark passage shun, 
And hold their farthing rushlight to the 


sun.”’ 


Can it be that Mr. Rotherham has at one 
time meditated a commentary on Bunyan, 
and now confuses his earlier with his later 
method ? 

Spite of this, the book has much to re- 
commend it. It is beautifully printed in 
antique type and on hand-made paper, 
though —the pity of it!—in “ Boston, 
U.S.A.” ; it is too short to be tedious ; and it 
contains by way of incidental piece as good 
an original fairy story as the reader is likely 
to meet with. With more of the same sort, 
we shall be glad to greet Mr. Rotherham 


again. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 





History of England under Henry the Fourth. 
By James Hamilton Wylie, M.A. Vol. IV. 
(Longmans. ) 


as tgs volume completes Mr. Wylie’s la- 
borious task. During a quarter of a 
century he has written the history of fourteen 
years, with a scrupulous minuteness and a 
painful determination to dig to the sources 
which have won him the respect of every 
scholar, And if the very abundance of detail, 
no less than that wilful archaism of manner 
for which Mr. Wylie professes himself still 
impenitent, does something to repel the 
easy reader and obscure the broad outlines 
of historical portraiture, the book will 
nevertheless endure as a vast storehouse of 
facts, invaluable, essential to anyone who 
would comprehend that difficult, complicated 
thing, the fifteenth century. Of direct 
narrative there is but little left for this 
closing volume. A chapter or two on the 
relations of England to Burgundians and 
Armagnacs, and on the battle of St. Cloud ; 
a chapter on the myth of madcap Prince 
Hal and on the strained relations between 
father and son; and then the end. The 
narrative of Henry’s death and burial and 
the summary of his personality and 
character are written in Mr. Wylie’s be 
manner, with even more than his usu 
lavish apparatus of confirmative and illus- 
trative references. Thus he describes the 
last honours paid to the mortal usurper. 


“The king’s body was washed, brained, 
bowelled, and embalmed in a mixture of myrrh, 





, an 


aloes, laurel flower, and saffron, and wound in 
cerements of waxed Rheims linen, leaving the 
face alone exposed. They then clothed it in a 
long robe reaching to the heels, with a royal 
mantle over it. The thick brown beard was 
smoothed over the throat and chin, the crown 
was placed upon the head, the hands were 
strapped with cerecloth sewed about each thumb 
and finger, and dressed in gloves richly 
broide with orphreys. The right middle 
finger wore a gold ‘. The right hand held 
a golden orb with the cross resting on the 
breast, while the left hand lay at his side, 
grasping a sceptre of gold which reached to 
the left ear. The legs were cased in silken 
galogs or buskins, and the feet were shod with 
sandals. Dressed in this guise, the body lay 
in state for a time at Westminster. It was 
then stripped again, lap in lead, chested in 
a rough hutch, packed with haybands to 
steady it, and taken down the Thames to 
Gravesend in a barge arrayed with lamps, 
accompanied by eight vessels, having on board 
the Prince of Wales, his brothers John and 





Humphrey, and a crowd of barons, knights, 
bishops, abbots, and other notables.” 


The rest of the volume is made up of 
ggg a glossary, and an exhaustive 
index. Among the former may be noted 
an itinerary for the whole reign, a list of 
medieval trades, and a long series of ex- 
tracts from Wardrobe and other Accounts 
in the Record Office. Many of these are 
valuable as evidence upon matters of cos- 
tume and domestic economy during the 
rei The whole is compiled with exact 
elaborate care, and forms a worthy 
finish to a most honourable work. 


The Iliads of Homer. Translated by George 
Chapman. “Temple Classics.” 2 vols. 
(Dent. ) 


Tuts is a welcome little reprint. Chapman 
was not a very precise scholar, and he had 
some eccentricities of vocabulary, but for 
spirit and swing not one of his successors 
has approached him. How well this goes, 
taken quite at random ! 


‘* This said, the multitude 

Was all for home: and all men else, that what 
this world conclude 

Had not discover’d. All the crowd was shov’d 
about the shore, 

In sway, like rude and raging waves, rous’d 
with the fervent blore 

Of th’ east and south winds, when they break 
from Jove’s clouds, and are borne 

On rough backs of th’ Icarian seas; or like a 
field of corn 

High grown, that Zephyr’s vehement gusts 
bring easily underneath, 

And make the stiff up-bristled ears do homage 
to his breath ; 

For even so easily, with the breath Atrides us’d, 
was sway’d 

The violent multitude. 
and disarray’d, 

All rusht; and, with a fog of dust, their rude 
feet dimm’d the day.” 


Chapman’s Odyssey, better still, has already 
been issued in this series. 


To fleet with shouts, 


Some Colonial Homesteads and their Stories. 
By Marion Harland. (Putnam’s.) 


Miss Hartanp has written a pleasant, 





gossipy book upon old Virginia, full of 


many of which still stand, full also of bits 
of personal and historical romance. She 
tells the story of the Fair Evelyn of 
Westover and her ill-starred love affair 
with Charles Mordaunt, son of the Earl of 
Peterborough. She tells the story of the 
Jumel mansion on Washington Heights, 
and of the extraordinary marriage between 
Mme. Jumel and that truly ‘ magerful 
man,’’ Colonel Aaron Burr. Most —- 
and to English readers most familiar of all, 
she tells the story of the beautiful Indian 
princess Pocahontas, daughter of Powhattan, 
of the services which she rendered to the 
early Virginian settlers, and of her ill- 
requited affection for their famous leader, 
the explorer and writer Captain John Smith. 
Ultimately she was christened with the 
name of Rebecca, married to an Englishman, 
and taken to England, where she was enter- 
tained by Bishop John King. She died at 
Gravesend, as ie was about to return to 
America. Miss Harland writes prettily, 
with a strong sense of the picturesque and 
of the dreamy interest clinging round the 
na PPY far-off things” with which she 
has todo. The get-up of the book is not 
altogether pleasing to an English taste, for 
the heavily-clayed pages make it a por- 
tentous weight. 


The Story of Hawaii. By Jean A. Owen 
(Mrs. Visger). (Harper Brothers.) 


Tats book is in no sense a work of art; and 
art of the most distinguished has been so 
lavished upon the islands of the Southern 
Seas, that the kindly gossip of Mrs. Visger 
is apt just a little to jar upon a tender 
nerve. But for this the volume is in- 
forming enough, and quite well up to the 
daily level of Our Special Correspondent. 
You will have your notions of the where- 
abouts of the group and its local relation 
to Samoa and Tahiti corrected, your her- 
barium of the islands will be filled in, 
your ideas of their folklore will be rounded 
off. From Mrs. Visger you may also learn 
of the progress that had been made by 
native thought and the growth of the native 
polity, when the originality of an adolescent 
civilisation was graciously nipped in the 
bud by the condescending intrusion of de- 
civilised man out of the East and the West. 
It is the too familiar story of a simple race 
of sweet unsophisticated instincts bandied 
about between alien races of corrupt and 
greedy adventurers; and the moral comes 
home with all the more vivacity that Mrs. 
Visger apparently is hardly conscious of it. 


The Architectural Review (June—November, 
1897). (Office: Effingham House.) 


Tuts very excellent magazine grows in 
interest. Some of the reproductions in the 
volume before us are ls of high praise, 
and all are interesting. Not only archi- 
tecture, but the decorative arts generall 

receive notice; and some idea of the editor's 
catholicity may be gained from the in- 
genious illustrated article on a 
Anthony Hope’s imaginary city—in whi 

we are offered ‘th sia of the castle’s 
arrangement and a picture of its exterior, 
which might well accompany new editions 





studies of its early families and their homes, 





of the story. 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 


A GUIDE FOR NOVEL READERS. 
Tue Oren Boat. By SrerHen CRANE. 


A fat green volume of seventeen short stories and sketches by 
the author of The Red Badge of Courage. The author divides them 
into ‘‘ Minor Conflicts” and ‘Midnight Sketches.” The longest 
of the “ Conflicts” is “‘ The Open Boat,” which sails through forty 
pages; the shortest of the “Sketches” is ‘“‘A Detail,” which 
comes to an end on its third page. (W. Heinemann. 301 pp. 6s.) 


KRonstTant. By Max Premserron. 


An exciting story of the impregnable fortress which is represented 
as the gate of all Russia. The story tells how Maria Best, governess 
to the children of General Stefanovitch, tries to steal the plans of 
the fortress. A strong element of love mingles with the plot. 
(Cassell & Co. 304 pp. 6s.) 


Tue Unknown Sza. By Ciemence Hovsman. 


‘“‘A solitary fisher ploughed the lively blue of a Southern sea ’— 
that is the first sentence of this poetical, mystical, dreamy story, 
or allegory. Miss Housman is the true sister of her gifted brothers, 
and here her imagination has had full play. (Duckworth & Co. 


315 pp. 6s.) 
A Race ror Mittions. By Davip Onristre Murray. 
Still they come. We refer to Mr. Murray’s books. The new one 


is, however, something to be thankful for, so brisk and exciting is 
the story it tells. Here is the opening: “Inspector Prickett, of 
the Yard, was neither a worker of intellectual miracles, like the 
famous Sherlock Holmes, nor a patent donkey, like the average 
officer of farcical comedy.” Instead he was one of the most 
fascinating detectives in fiction. His adventures on the trail of a 
mysterious thief form this story. In the end he does quite a new 
thing: he proposes. Detectives are usually above this. (Chatto & 
Windus. 296 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


A QvEEn or MEN. 


The Irish politician and Home Ruler, whose imprisonment for 
conscience’ sake produced the romance When We Were Boys, now 
offers a story of Ireland in the time of Good Queen Bess. The 
Armada here and there floats majestic between the lines, and history 
is more than suggested. The book is agreeable reading, save for 
the nomenclature of the dramatis persone. We cannot think it right 
for people (except in Zulu novels) to be called Graun’ya Uaile and 
Lady Nu’ala, Dowdarr’a and Ca’hal. (T. Fisher Unwin. 321 pp. 6s.) 


By Witw1am O’Brien. 


OrpEAL By ComPaAssIon. By Vincent Brown. 


A soul’s tragedy worked out relentlessly, yet pitifully, by the 
author of that powerful story My Brother. ‘I would be plain in 
the beginning,” runs the opening passage: “this is the history of 
a young man of the common people who murdered his wife. Good 
reader, it cannot, I fear, be a smiling book. But it is not sadder 
than life, than truth ; and I think kind hearts will understand it.” 
(John Lane. 260 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Tue Berrornar or James. By Cuartes Hannan. 


The author’s motto is: ‘Hail, gentlemen! So it please you, let 
me clown awhile,” and a fearsome cat sports upon cover and title- 
page. The story, by the author of Zhe Captive of Pekin, is of cats, 
and it endows them with capacities hitherto unsuspected by the 
most ardent felinolators. We shall say no more save that fantastic 
farce is the order to which Mr. Hannan’s new book belongs, and 
one of his characters is named Quiggerfield. (Bliss, Sands & Co. 
243 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


By Exten THorneycrort 
Concernine Isapet Carnaby, Fow er. 

A serious story of modern society and dissent, of love and 
literary life, by the author of Cupid’s Garden. Let us quote the 
dedication : 

** To Mine Own People: meaning those within 
The magic ring of home—my kith and kin; 
And those with whom my soul delights to dwell— 
Who walk with me as friends, and wish me well; 
And lastly those—a large, unnumbered band, 
Unknown to me—who read and understand.” 


(Hodder & Stoughton. 360 pp. 6s.) 





By Mrs. ScuvytEeR 
WHERE THE TRADE-Winp Brows. CROWNINSHIELD. 


If ever there was a fitting moment for the publication of a 
collection of West Indian stories, it is now, with Cuba in every 
one’s thoughts. And in this book such a collection is offered. 
Twelve stories in all are here printed, and to make them more 
topical still, they deal largely with the loves and jealousies of 
Spaniards, against seductive backgrounds of orange grove and 
cocoa plantation. Among other characters is a humorous black- 


and-tan terrier named William Penn. (Macmillan. 308 pp. 6s.) 
A CuampiIon IN THE SEVENTIES. By Enprra A. Barverr. 
A clever, serious book for serious women. “Being the True 


Record ’—so runs the sub-title—‘‘ of some Passages in a Conflict 
of Social Faiths.” The champion was Tabitha Vassie, and she 
fought for woman’s independence. (Heinemann. 360 pp. 6s.) 


Beatrix INFELrx. By Dora Greenwett MoOnesney, 


This is rather a sketch than a novel; it is a portrayal, tenderly 
done, of a girl of Marie Bashkirtseff’s type, unhappy, unsatisfied, 
and earlydying. There is good writing in the book, with Rome for 
the background. (John Lane. 193 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


JOCELYN. By Jonn Srysoun, 
He does not love his Polish wife, he loves Jocelyn. One night 
‘‘he saw himself; he saw what he was doing. Like a drowning man 
he saw all that had gone before, all that was coming, stretched grimly 
into a dim future. e saw her mind—the pity in it, the reflection of his 
own passion, He saw his wife. He saw all things—love, pity, and 
honour. He weighed them in the scales, they were all as nothing: 

Their lips met.” 

We beg pardon; we have omitted a sentence. Just before their 
lips met, “‘a short, sobbing breath of wind sighed through the 
olives.” (Duckworth & Co. 309 pp. 6s.) 


Tue InpIscrETIons oF Lapy ASENATH. 


This is not a story of dress-coat society and card-leaving It 
is a sketch of Fijian manners—Lady Asenath being Fijian, very 
Fijian. When she was induced to give evidence before a board- 
meeting convened to inquire into the decrease of population in the 
Fijian Islands her evidence was like “ Rabelais Tet loose, plus the 
text of the Scented Garden” ; so that when she wound up with the 
joyous remark ; “‘Oh, we of Nandi, what gay dogs we are!” the 
members could only toy with their pens and look earnestly at their 
papers. (A. D. Innes& Co. 199pp. 6s.) 


Miss Erin. By M. E. Francts. 


Miss Erin comes from California wrapped in an old cloak and 
sundry folds of flannel, and in the incompetent care of Michael 
Dooley. She is consigned to her uncle, who bids Michael take her 
to the workhouse. But Miss Erin does not go the workhouse: she 


By Basi THomson. 


thrives, and in the tweifth chapter begins to write patriotic poetry ; 
and in the fourteenth she is called the Irish Joan of Arc, on rather 
slender grounds, 
Irish story. 


ere | to settling down in life. A good 


(Methuen. ¢ 357 pp. 6s.) 
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Tue Frere or Lire. By Cuartes Kennett Burrow. 


A love-story by the author of The Way of the Wind and Asteck’s 
Madonna. Mr. Burrow’s ers are sure of writing—a 
dainty style, but sometimes overwrought. Thus: “After a long 
silence it occurred to Waring to look at his watch. The action was 
a recognition of the inevitable; it confessed the dominion of 
arbitrary circumstance ; it acknowledged mortality.” (Duckworth 
& Co. 328 pp. 6s.) ; 


Spectre Goxp. By Heapon Hi. 


A romance of Klondyke, with eight pictures, and a ‘‘ beautiful 
Indian bride.” (Cassell & Co. 304 pp. 6s.) 








REVIEWS. 


The Destroyer. By Benjamin Swift. 
(Unwin.) 


Mr. Swirt has made a decided advance upon Zhe Zormentor. All 
the qualities that were conspicuous in the earlier work—novelty of 
thought, felicity of style, and that union of the two which makes 
epigram—are here, not less brilliant, and a good deal less crude ; 
and the capital defects which disfigured that book do not obtrude 
themselves in Zhe Destroyer. There is nothing in this story definitely 
incredible, no leading incident or trait of character that the 
mind refuses to accept. Yet for all that Mr. Swift, as a novelist, 
has not, in our judgment, advanced beyond the stage of remarkable 
romise. His imagination has not yet subdued its leaning to the 
antastic, and he is not wise enough to stamp frankly his inventions 
—as Stevenson, for instance, did in youth—with the character of 
dreamland. If one thinks over the book after reading it, the 
dream nature is evident. The whole thing hangs together super- 
ficially, but it has that touch of extravagance and inconsequence 
which reminds one that it is not life; yet it is in the wrong key 
for a new episode of the Arabian Nights; the author wants you to 
take it as a serious representation of the world that we have got to 
live anddiein. For that reason, Mr. Swift isstillafailure. He will 
be read and admired by the people who write books and are 
vigilant for exclusively technical q ities ; but the people to whom 
literature appeals, they cannot tell why, will not care for him; and 
the success really worth having is to please both. The intellectual 
quality alone, to say nothing of the poet’s imagination, shown on 
every second page of this book, is something entirely beyond 
Trollope’s range; while in point of style Trollope has nothing to 
set against Mr. Swift’s flashing excellences but a certain sanity and 
Yet for all that Trollo 


reserve. had the creative touch: any one 
of his Chronicles of Barset—which, let it be remembered, were pure 
inventions, not sketches from the life—presents a society so credible 


that it is difficult to believe it did not exist. That is just what 
this clever young writer misses. No single one of his characters 
seems to us a a person, though each is a telling comment 
upon some imaginable type. They all speak with the same accent, 
though in different dialects. Listen to old Isaac, when he insists 
upon leaving the farm, the chance of a hereditary resemblance having 
made it clear to all the world that his wife’s daughter is none of 
his blood: ‘‘ Ye’ve been a good lady to me,” he said, “ but I can’t 
plough the same ground any more. The truth goes a-wriggling 
efore me on it.” 

That is precisely the same turn of violent imaginative metaphor 
which gar Besser, Hubert, and Violet (other. of Mr. Swift’s 
puppets) employ; admirable in itself, but not appropriate. 

n short, it seems to us that if Mr. Swift had chosen to write an 
essay upon the many phases of love—for love is the |Destroyer— 
the result would have possessed every good quality which this book 
can show, and none of the bad ones; we should have been spared 
at least the horrible central episode of a girl’s marriage to a man 
whose incipient mania, caused by a long course of reckless self- 
indulgence, comes to a crisis in the excitement of his wedding 
night. Mr. Swift gives ample proof that he is a remarkable 
writer; he has yet to convince us that the novel is his true medium. 


Certainly in the construction of a plot, and the whole business 
of story-telling, he has everythin 
threads of this plot there is no re 


to learn. Between the two 
connexion ; Violet’s marriage 





to Hubert, and the subsequent drama between her and Edgar 
Besser, whom she loves, while Hubert, supposed dead, is in con- 
finement under Besser’s roof, do not relate themselves in any wa, 
to the fact that Miriam, who is Violet’s half-sister by blood, thoug: 
not in name, grows up into a likeness of her that makes life bitter 
to Violet and her mother. The knavish valet Prahl—a clever 
sketch, but quite unconvincing—who returns with Besser in charge 
of Hubert, forms only an arbi link, not an essential one. 

We take Mr. Swift at a high valuation and subject his work to the 
severest tests; but the more we look at it the more we are con- 
vinced that we admire in him a writer of novels who possesses 
qualities that a good novelist can well dispense with, and owns 
none of those which are indi ble to the t writer of 
fiction. That, however, does not blind us to the beauty of writing 
like this. 

‘They seemed to have, in a moment, a vision into the depth and 
solemnities of each other’s lives. They divined without use of words 
this easing of their destinies. They had been sitting long in the cold 
places of duty, but this soft glow came like the warmth of fruit that 
ripens in the sun. Love, troubled and forsaken, had long been laying 
his foundations in darkness, and these were to be his late upbuildings. 
What could words do? Tears could not do enough for that silent 
chorus of their lives.” 

Sometimes, however, metaphor is overstrained : ‘‘ Hubert,” wrote 
Besser, “ your body is only your soul’s sentry-box and point of 
vigilance. I’ve left Oxford. I’m tonsured. You know what that 
means.” Did Hubert know, one wonders? And sometimes Mr. 
Swift sins at once against good sense and good taste. When Hubert 
returned, like the prodigal son, ‘‘ Jesus, for instance,” writes Mr. 
Smith, ‘‘ would have accepted him straight away ; would have said 
that he was ‘born again,’ and that his past was now dead and 
meaningless ; of no moral or physical importance any more.” Was 
the Teacher, then, whose name, after nineteen hundred years, most 
son dislike to hear mentioned in this off-hand manner, so much 
ess intelligent than any modern physician? It is almost pathetic to 
see how many there are who think that the world has made a 
great stride in understanding within the last five, ten, fifteen, or, 
at the outside, within the last twenty years. 


* * * * 


The Incidental Bishop. By Grant Allen. 
(C. Arthur Pearson.) 


Mr. Grant ALLEN’s recent excursions with ‘‘ Women who Did,” 
whom he has since abandoned, seem to have braced his powers, 
for, not since his early volume of Strange Stories, has he done 
anything better in his own way than The Incidental Bishop. Mr. 
Grant Allen is not a great writer of fiction, but he is a very clever 
man, and he has a remarkable inventive faculty, and with that also 
a logical mind, which constrains him to make even his strangest 
inventions consistent and complete. The story of the clever young 
sailor, Tom Pringle, who finds himself engaged unwittingly in the 
illegal Labour Traffic in Kanakas for Queensland, and ‘who, in a 
certain exceedingly tight situation on the high seas, dons, for 
safety’s sake, the clothes of a missionary, the Rev. (ecil 
Glisson, is told with sympathy, understanding and humour, and 
— with such a touch of tragic pathos, as (to tell truth) 
we had not thought Grant Allen could command. How, 
having donned the missionary’s clothes, honest Tom Pringle 
is compelled by sheer force of circumstance to endue himself 
with the reverend gentleman’s character and attainments, and 
at length becomes completely the other person and more; and 
how he at the last, in old age, splits on the rock of High Anglican 
a compose an admirable, light, ironical theme, which 
gives abundant play to both sides of Mr. Grant Allen’s temper 
towards the world—the artistic and the scientific or theological ; for, 
though it may surprise many to have it said, Mr, Grant Allen is a 
born theologian. It would not be fair to him to reveal more of his 
adroit conduct of an interesting problem—for it is more than a mere 
“situation ’—but let us commend him for his pretty management 
of Tom Pringle’s love affair with Olive, the Sydney parson’s 
daughter. Here isa passage from the love-declaration, which occurs 
when Tom has been caught in the fact of trying to slip away out of 
his new life into his old : ; 

«« * And—you were really going to leave me ?’ Olive repeated, clinging 
to his hand with a seuse of terror, as if she thought he would withdraw it 
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'—which, to do Tom justice, was far at that moment from his intention. 
‘To leave me without one word, without a good-bye, even!’ 

Tom had an irresistible impulse. Parson or no parson, impostor or 
honest man, he was only aware at that instant that a woman who loved 
him was clinging to his heed; and with a great flood of feeling he stooped 
down and Saeed bev. . . . As for Olive, she took the kiss with a sense 
as of her right. She loved him, he loved her, that was all she thought 
about. 

Her hand tightened on his. The blush died = from her face. If 
he felt like that, she had no, cause to be ashamed. Their secret was 
mutual. She looked up into his face, and murmured gently: ‘Then you 
love me, Cecil ?’ i 

‘Cecil’! That ‘Cecil’ brought Tom back with a horrid thud to solid 
earth The seventh heavens melted away. A pang darted through 
his heart. More than ever before, he knew the die was cast now. . . 

‘ And yet,’ she whispered, half chiding, ‘ you were going to run away 
from me!’ 

He gave a despairing gesture. ‘Olive, what else could Ido? What 
else canI donow? .. . What will your father say? He will say I 
should never have ventured to dream of you.’ 

Olive looked deep into his eyes again. ‘I wouldn’t mind that,’ she 
answered. ‘This is a question for me. I love papa dearly—he is the 
kindest and best of fathers. Buta girl’s heart is herown. Her own, not 
her father’s.’ 

‘To you and me, yes. But fathers do not think so.’ 

‘He will think so soon. Cecil, I have no fear for you. I knowyou are 
cleverer and greater than you think. . . .’” 
And so forth. As we have said, Mr. Grant Allen has not produced 
a great piece of literature; his characters, albeit sympathetic, are 
hastily and roughly outlined ; and his writing is lacking in the 
refinements, and also somewhat in the virilities of style; but, in 
spite of these things, Zhe Incidental Bishop is a very agreeable and 
noteworthy production. 








JAMES PAYN AND HIS FRIENDS. 


To the Cornhill Magazine for May Mr. Leslie Stephen contributes 
some intimate and touching pages in memory of James Payn, 
whom he called friend for nearly half a century. We have copied 
a few of the passages: “I, who knew him for some forty-five 
years, can do little more than confirm impressions already formed 
by less intimate acquaintances; nor can I boast of the talent 
which is required for good ‘reminiscences.’ Old incidents have 
become blended in my mind, and though they have left an indelible 
impression, can no longer be separated into distinct anecdotes. It 
happens, however, that I remember my first sight of Payn. In 
1851-52 I was at the meeting of a little debating society of 
Cambridge Undergraduates. We were discussing the ancient 
problem of the credibility of ghost stories. ‘It is all very well,’ 
said Payn, ‘but see if any one of you, waking at dead of night 
in the solitude of his room, will dare to summon himself by 
name three times in a loud voice.’ I have never dared to take 
up the challenge, though I do not know what was the inference 
which Payn took to be implied by such cowardice. . . . 
Payn often visited Cambridge after the close of his academical 
course, and kept up the old friendships. To us, the dons of that 
time, he came invested no doubt with some halo derived from his 
association with the great world of letters, which we revered in our 
hearts, though we professed to despise its want of scholarly refine- 
ment. I could mention more than one of those college chums to 
whom Payn’s friendship was of real and lasting service; but I 
should have to speak of matters of too private an interest. When 
I — came, some years later, to live in London, I found Payn 
settled as the father of a family, and devoting himself most 
energetically to the profession, of which he was as proud as it was 
thoroughly congenial to him. Circumstances brought us into 
closer connexion as the years went by. I was a pert young 
reviewer in the earlier time, and I agreed with Payn that I should 
review his novels as they came out, on condition of saying (more 
or less) what I thought of them. I am afraid that I allowed a 
rather full play to my conscience; but Payn took all that I said 
with the most admirable good humour. Once only I hurt him by 
suggesting over-haste as an apology for some shortcoming. 

tever else might be his faults, he said, he always did his best 
to turn out good work. I fully believe it... .. He was superla- 


tive as an anecdotist. Good stories seemed to have a natural 





instinct for resorting to him. Often as I used to see him, I always 
thought myself defrauded if I did not come away with some fresh 





narrative. On such occasions my family found me 
to reproach me if I did not bring back some telling 
anecdote, It must clearly be my own fault. I was certainly not 
the rose, but I had been near the rose. Payn’s fertility in 
this respect no doubt implied more study than might be obvious 
to his readers; he was fond of the literature in which such 
harvests are to be reaped and ‘crammed’ (if I may say so) for 
his work conscientiously, though more, it seemed, from spontaneous 
delight in it than from deliberate purpose. .. . Many will re- 
member him with kindness, and no one can have a word to say 

ainst him. To me the loss is irreparable; and I know not 
whether to feel humbled or gratified by the memory of the long 
years of intimate comradeship Taetowel upon me by one so tender 
and so true.” 

Mr. Andrew Lang, in his evergreen commentary, ‘‘ At the Si 
of the Ship,” in Longmans’ Magazine, also has some remarks to make 
on the same subject: ‘‘ Mr. Payn,” says Mr. Lang, “was, I sup- 
pose, the first author, known to me as an author, whom I ever met. 
It was in Edinburgh, when he was a young man, editing Chambers’s 
Journal, and I was a small boy. We both dined at the house of 
one of my family, and I remember his black curly hair and hand- 
some laughing face, as if it were yesterday. The dinner was 
followed by a whist party, in which ‘I did not take a hand,’ nor 
did I ever meet Mr. ion again, I think, till the gloss had gone out 
of his black hair, though his mirth was as unaffected as ever. 
Possibly because, as a boy, one knew him slightly, his writings 
always appealed to me from the first. The public, the novel-reading 
public, like a romancer to take himself seriously. This was a thing 
that Mr. Payn simply could not do. I remember a character of his 
who has just committed fratricide, no less, and yet converses in a 
style quite as diverting as that of Mr. Richard Swiveller. He comes 
out of a storm of no ordinary kind, with his brother’s blood on his 
hands, and yet his chaff is airy and yy” . . . There is not 
so much mirth in ten years of our modern literature as in Mr. 
Payn’s High Spirits and Glow-Worm Tales. . . . If anyone is sad, 
with or without cause, let him read Mr. Payn’s High Spirits, or 
Melibeus (if he can get that early work), and be comforted. Causes 
enough of melancholy had Mr. Payn, like the rest of us, but he 
never whined, or repined, or reviled the nature of things; nor ever 
did I hear him speak a word of jealousy about younger men and 
more successful men; and often less deserving men than himself.” 


MR. FRANK R. STOCKTON AT HOME. 


Mr. J. H. Morse, who has been visiting Mr. Stockton at Convent 
Station, N.J., gives an account of the incident in the New York 
Critic, from which we take the following passages : 

“There is no pleasanter country in the neighbourhood of New 
York than the Loantika Valley, with its sweep of bordering 
uplands, thirty miles to the north-west of the great city. No 
avenue of elms and tall maples is more musical on a windy day 
than the broad road which connects Morristown and Madison. 
Half-way between the two towns, and abutting on the main road, 
Kitchell-avenue starts out straight for the west. 

As you walk, or drive, down Kitchell-avenue in blossom time, 
beautiful is the blush on the red buds of the maples; the boughs 
are full of birds singing the new spring in. For the birds come 
early to the long avenue, and the road sweeping down to the low 
ground is alive with them. If you follow the birds that way, and 
just where the road dips, turn in between two stone gate-posts, 
which are the outcropping of a bank wall, after a brief curve along 
the carriage-road, you will, perhaps, if you are happy enough to 
be an invited guest, see Mr. Stockton himself inspecting a tulip 
bed, or with his walking-stick poking away a chestnut burr of last 
autumn, or a long cone fallen from one of the many noble Norway 
spruce trees which hide the house from the road. 

It is not until your attention has been called by that inquisitive 
walking-stick to the subterranean windings of a mole in the sod 
under the pines—for Mr. Stockton is particular in these things— 
that you become gradually aware that you are standing in front 
of a frame building of two or three storeys high—the house isn’t 
particular which, sometimes two, sometimes three—with a square 
tower of five storeys at the corner. 

Mr. Stockton spends a ge part of every afternoon, rain or 
shine, in driving. The roads pierce the hills, or meander through 
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Summit and Short Hills, to Basking Ridge, where Gen. Charles 
Lee judiciously relieved Gen. Washington of his impertinent 
presence in the army by ep into the hands of the British ; 
to Hanover; to ippany, lying in its angle of streams 
which wash the roots of tall trees and sing for the Sunday 
idlers who sit on the fences and get their music for nothing. 
These drives are a feature of life at ‘The Holt.’ Horses are a 
prime delight with the author. He is never without a handsome, 
serviceable pair of well-matched greys or glossy blacks, selected 
enerally by himself, and named in his own quaint style. One 
same is remembered, purchased out of the profits sent him from 
the English sale of Rudder Grange, and called, in a burst of 
international gratitude, by the full title of the publisher—‘ David 
Douglas, 15a, Castle-street, Edinburgh.’ ‘ ; 
en breakfast is over, and the morning visit to the garden 
and barn, with a fresh study, perhaps, of the mole, has brought 
ten o’clock near, Mr. Stockton —— into his study, and the 
day’s work begins—not at the desk, or with the pen, although a 
desk is there, loaded with letters to be answered, and a table with 
the latest works of reference ; for there is no man so particular as 
to facts, especially facts recently acquired by science—facts which 
he must use gently, as not abusing them. How he gets them is 
not evident from any display of books, but how he verifies them 
is clear enough. His wildest inventions must have a show of 
truth. Sometimes they are startling as predictions or anticipations 
of discoveries ; sometimes alarmingly true, as when in Zhe Merry 
Chanter he located Boston in a voleanic region. His favourite 
thinking chair is not a chair, but a hammock swung in the study. 
Just where or just when those marvellously funny stories are 
thought out in all their details, no man but Mr. Stockton himself 
knows. They seem to exist in his mind, one behind another, in 
long shadowy procession, like the bodiless shapes in Virgil’s under- 
world. While one is emerging into life, many are thronging u 
the windings of the enchanted valley. Except for an occasion 
remark dropped in conversation, when the speaker seems struggling 
with a name, or searching for the correct statement of a fact, there 
is little outward evidence of the preparation going on. He is not 
inclined to talk of his creations until they are things of life. 

The study during the hours of work, ten o’clock until one, 
is almost as peaceful a place as the bright parlour or the 
tempting dining-room. This part of the house, containing the 
study, is an addition made since the present owners developed 
a need for it. Defended as it is from the sounds of approach- 
ing market-waggons and the pretty dialogue which nature 
prompts at the kitchen door, it has on two sides as pleasant 
a rear view as ever falls to the lot of a lover of back yards. 
For three hours Mr. Stockton will see with the inner eye only. He 
is boring, perhaps, right through the terminal moraine under him, 
past innumerable springs which hide there, into The Great Stone of 
Sardis, or he is engaged with the breezy Ardis Claverden, whose 
spicy nature has taken his fancy mightily ; or he is mentally trund- 
ling the baby-carriages for the pretty governess graduate at ‘The 
Squirrel Inn,’ or he is renewing his youth in that exquisite love- 
scene in Z'he Hundredth Man. These are his living pictures. 
Around them is growing up an ideal life to which the waving 
branches and the croquet will be made tributary. The very 
maidens playing under the shadow of the oak will lend their charm- 
ing features, but they will never know it. 

When the morning session in the study is over, the doors are 
shut on that inner world, The author will show you his rare collec- 
tion of pipes, and tell you how they have come to him from all 

uarters. He values them as curiosities rather than for their use. 
ie will take you to the dairy under the square tower, where the 
milkpans shine, or to the ice-house in the woods, to the old well- 
house at the foot of the garden, or among the late parsnips left 
underground for the winter. He will talk dog, or horse, or let 
you into the secrets of earlier stories, but the ideal life which belongs 
to the daily session in the study is sacred, until the villain has been 
dismissed and the lovers have received his benediction with the 
marriage-bell. In the evening, when the guests separate for an 
hour, the ladies going to their quiet game or work about the even- 
ing lamp, the men to the study for a smoke, the conversation may 
take the widest range in politics, literature, or society. But at mid- 
night, when the well-regulated part of the household is in bed, and 
when the moonlight is on the rustling leaves under the windows, and 





wooded valleys, past rose gardens and shimmering beehives, to 








a rising wind is wailing in the chimney, the guest, sitting late over 
a last cigar, may haply find Mr. Stockton at his best in some ghost- 
story or humorous tale—‘ shadows of fact, verisimilitudes, not 
verities, or sitting upon the remote edges of history.’” 





APHORISMS AND EPIGRAMS. 
IX.—Tue Testimony or THE Aposties oF Eeorsm. 


Tae following aphorisms have been collected by Z'he Eagle and the © 
Serpent, a new “Journal of Egoistic Philosophy and Sociology,” 
published in London : 


Conscience is a club of which each makes use to beat his 
neighbour.— Balzac. 

Cease to gnaw that crust. 
—Thoreau. 

If there were more extremists in evolutionary times, there would 
be no revolutionary times.— Zucker. 


Don’t take life too seriously. Nothing depends on you but your 
own happiness, and you are not even obliged to be happy.— Replogle. 


There is ripe fruit over your head.— 


Not to enjoy one’s youth when one is young, is to imitate the 
miser who starves beside his treasures.— Mme. Louise Colet. 


All passions are good when one masters them; all are bad when 
one is a slave to them. (Thesame is true of ideas. )}—Rousseau, 


You can tell more about a man’s character by trading horses with 
him once than you can by hearing him talk for a year in prayer 
meeting.— American Maxim. 


Forget this superstition (that the day of noble deeds is past), 
steep your souls in Plutarch, and through believing in his heroes, 
dare to believe in yourselves.— Wietzsche. 


The discoverer of a great truth well knows that it may be useful 
to other men, and, as a greedy with-holding would bring him no 
enjoyment, he communicates it.—Stirner. 


Everywhere the strong have made the laws and oppressed the 
weak; and, if pe have sometimes consulted the interests of 
society, they have always forgotten those of humanity.— Zurgot. 


Napoleon the exploiter said, ‘‘ The heart of a statesman should 
be in his head.” The exploited will never be saved till they make 
the brain the seat of their patriotic affections. 


The believer in ‘“‘ Duty” is food for powder. He will either be 
enslaved by the crafty, or by what he calls his ‘‘Conscience.””— 
Badcock. 


To be regardful of others within reason is intelligent egoism, but 
it is necessary to distinguish those who are worthy of our regard 
from those who are not.-—Zak Kak. 


There is something servile in the habit of seeking after a law 
which we may obey. We may study the laws of matter at and for 
our convenience, but a successful life knows no law.— Thoreau. 


Warm your body by healthful exercise, not by cowering over a 
stove. Warm your spirit by performing independently noble 
deeds, not by ignobly seeking the sympathy of your fellows who 
are no better than yourself.— Jb. 


The dogma of resignation, abnegation, self-sacrifice, has been 
preached to the I gm Oh, the people long ago resigned them- 
selves, renounced themselves, annihilated themselves. Did they 
do well? What do you think about it ?—Bellegarigue. 


Mirabeau foretold the Universal Strike in these words: ‘‘ The 
people do not know, that, in order to strike their enemies into 
terror and submission, they have only to stand still, that the most 
innocent and the most invincible of all powers is the power of 
refusing to do.” 


We still wish to work for our fellow-men, but in so far as we 
find our own highest advantage in this work, not more, not less. 
Everything depends only on what one regards as his advantage ; the 
immature, undeveloped, coarse individual will also have the coarsest 
conception of it.—WVietzsche, 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 





T is interesting to note that there is 
an increasing demand for the right to 
publish translations of the works of our 
popular novelists. To mention one in- 
stance, Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Sir George 
Tressady has been translated into German, 
Dutch, and Norwegian, and arrangements 
are being made for the publication of 
her forthcoming novel in those languages. 
French publishers are, perhaps, the least 
eager to acquire works by English authors, 
but Mrs. Ward’s Story of Bessie Costrell has 
been printed by M. Brunetiére in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. 





Mr. Atrrep Surro obtained permission 
from Mr. Meredith some time ago to 
dramatise The Egoist for Mr. Forbes Robert- 
son. The production of this play will be an 
event indeed ; especially if, as rumour says, 
Mr. Meredith will directly supervise its 
stage presentation. 





Mr. Merepitn’s Nature Poems will be 
available to his wealthier admirers in a 
splendid edition before the year is out. 
Including large paper and presentation 
copies, the edition will number about five- 
hundred copies. The feature of the edition 
will be twenty full-page photogravure 
ictures from drawings by Mr. William 
yde, whose achievements in black-and- 
white brush work, though not yet widely 
known, are of a brilliant order. 





Mr. MerepirH is indeed prominent this 
week. The May number of Cosmopolis is 
to contain his third French ode, entitled 
“* Alsace - Lorraine.” Meanwhile, ‘ Mr. 
the Napoleon 
Rhodes, and 


Punch” with one hand adapts 
ode to fit the case of Mr. 





parodies the poet with the other. Here are 

passages : 

‘* Qh! bodeful, unhandkerchiefed, decrescent, 
Puritan, pig-headed r, 


Mannerless, graceless, laughterless, unapt 

At repercussent casts calamitous— 

Whatever that may mean—clumsy, unneat, 

In clothes of a shocking bad cut, which 
would disgrace even a hydrocephalic 
aérolite ; 

Nor even by such ascendent ambitions fired 

As — make budge an incalescent boot- 
maker. 


The cumulative, quenchless, persistent Titan, 

The unweaponed confabulator on the malig- 
nant Matoppos, 

The eat critic of unctuous recti- 
tude, 

At whom avuncular Pretorian Paul repel- 
lent hoots ; 

It’s bad enough for you to have to read this 


poetry, | 
egy think of me, struggling to write 
t ! ” 


Meanwuiz, Mr. E. T. Reed, pursuing 
his investigations in Animal Land, has dis- 
covered Ouida, and presents her to the pub- 
lic as ‘‘ The Weeda,” thus: 


“This sentimentle little Animal is a most 
wonderfull disscriber—full of gaugeous colours. 
She has a pg me ng Kind of bero who 
goes out to battle talking seve angwages 
with a gardeenya and lavinder kid gloves =. 
and carrying a ormerleu lunch-basket inlade 
with plovers eggs. He makes little rings with 
cigerret smoke while he conkuers the enemy. 
He is a mixture of Sandow and Cupid and 
Bobby Spencer and Richard Curdyleong. She 
is very kind-hearted to other Animals. She 
was thought rather risky for girls-schools some 
time ago untill all the Mrs. Tankyrays started 
dragging their ‘ parsts’ about—then it didn’t 
matter.” 





Tue second volume, in order of publica- 
tion, of Mr. Henley’s edition of Byron will 
be published at the beginning of next month. 
It will be entitled, Vol. Vi—Verse: Vol. L., 
and will contain, ‘‘ Hours of Idleness,”’ 
“English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” 
and “Childe Harold.” Of the other ten 
volumes, Nos. II., III., IV. will be devoted 
to the Letters, Diaries, Controversies, and 
Speeches, and the remainder to the Poems. 





To Mr. Lang’s comments upon the treat- 
ment of Mr. Anthony Hope by American 
papers, a writer in Harper’s Weekly offers a 
reply and an invitation. Mr. Lang said 
that he wished British authors would take 
an oath never to go to America profession- 
ally at all. Though even on private visits, he 
added, it is probable that they would have 
to endure the odium of “being said to have 
said things.” ‘Come and see, Mr. Lang; 
come and see,” is the reply. ‘There is a fair 
possibility that if you came here for fun you 
might have fun, just as there is a reasonable 
certainty that if you came here to earn 
money you would get the money. .. . 
There is a young Belgian prince somewhere 
in the country now who seems as yet to 
have suffered no inconvenience from mis- 


reported talk or unpleasant surveillance. , 


Signor Boldini, the portrait- painter, has 
been here for some months, and except that 








the Custom House has tried to convict him 
of swindling, and that he has had pneu- 
monia, there are grounds for hoping that 
he has had a pleasant visit. . . . Those 
who live by the sword must expect to 
perish by the sword, and those who expect 
to profit by newspaper notices must be pre- 
pared for the drawbacks that seem to be 
inseparable from publicity so promoted.” 





Mr. Lane, who has already collaborated 
more than once in works of fiction (and re- 
cently, in Blackwood’s, in a work of history), 
is writing a romance with Mr. A. E. W. 
Mason, the author of Zhe Courtship of 
Morrice Buckler. Among Mr. Lang’s earlier 
joint efforts were He, which he wrote, we 

elieve, with Mr. W. H. Pollock, and 

Pictures at Play, with Mr. W. E. Henley, 
and Zhe World's Desire, with Mr. Rider 
Haggard; not to mention his translation of 
the Jliad, with Mr. Leaf and Mr. Myers, 
and the Odyssey, with Prof. Butcher. 





Last Wednesday’s meeting of the Omar 
Club was graced by an appreciation of the 
poet by Mr. Asquith, who is becoming as 
universal a public critic as Lord Rosebery 
or Mr, John Morley. Mr. Asquith said the 
customary things; but better do we like 
Mr. Owen Seaman’s rhymed irreverences, 
which figured on the menu, Thus: 

‘“* The Lion and the Alligator squat 
In Dervish Courts—the water being hot— 
Under umbrellas. Where is Mahmud now ? 

Plucked by the Kitchener and gone to Pot! 

Not so with Thee, but in thy place of Rest 

Where East is East, and never can be West, 

Thou art the enduring Theme of dining 
Bards : 
O make allowances ; they do their Best.” 





Mr. Tuomas B. Mosuer, the publisher of 
belles lettres at Portland, Maine, whose enter- 
prise has now and then caused distress to 
English authors, sends us a little pamphlet 
to which no exception can be taken. It is 
composed of Col. John Hay’s address at a 
recent meeting of the Omar Khayyam Club, 
eked out by certain verses on the Persian 
poet by other hands. The whole bears the 
title, Jn Praise of Omar. There are 925 
copies, which, if Col. Hay’s guess at Omar’s 
popularity in the States is accurate, is not 
enough to go round. ’ 





Amonc the subsidiary matter is this pretty 
conceit by Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy : 


‘‘ Keats once entreated some traveller who 
was going to the East, to take a copy of Hndy- 
mion with him, and when he came to the great 
Sahara, to cast the volume from him with all 
bis force far away into the yellow waves of 
sand. It was a delicious fantastic wish, that 
the loveliest poem of our later English speech 
should lie and drift in the remote Sahara, and 
be covered at last in the sand that has engulfed 
so many precious things, but none more 

recious, caravans, and gold, and tissues, and 
air slaves, and the chiefs of mighty clans. If 
I might frame a wish in distant emulation, I 
would choose that some wanderer to the East, 
some Burton, emg 2 Lo, — or beer 

ight this little r. Me "s 
a toanaiation of the Rubaiyat] in his saddle- 
ome and ride through Khorassan till he came 
to Naishapar, and cast it down in the dust 
before the tomb of Omar Khayyam.” 
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Tue Poet Laureate, who has just returned | spring of 1797, and united with Coleridge} The rest has well been told before, 
from Italy, will read to-day (Saturday), be-| and Lamb in a volume of poems in 1797.| For many children play round their door. 


fore the Royal Society of British Artists, a 
series of selections from his works, including 
‘‘A Dialogue at Fiesole”’ and the first act 
of ‘“‘Savonarola.” Visitors to the Galleries 
in Suffolk-street will be invited to remain. 





Apropos of Poet Laureates, the Daily 
Chronicle prints the following paragraph: “In 
the current week’s number of the New York 
Truth, the coloured cartoon of a sailor, with 
‘The Maine’ on his cap, bears the under- 
line, ‘ Lest we forget.’ The same words were 
on the Nelson statue in Trafalgar-square 
last Trafalgar Day. The double appearance, 
in connexion with great national waves of 
feeling in London and New York, is a 
tribute of which Mr. Kipling, as poet or as 
patriot, has reason to be proud. He is, at 
any rate, de facto the poet laureate, demo- 
cratically chosen of the Anglo-Saxon race.” 





News comes from South Africa of Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling as designer. At Kimberley 
he was requested by a delegation of the 
South African League, a company of pro- 
gressive politicians, to suggest a coat of 
arms for them. At once, says the account, 
he sketched a rough design, the main feature 
being a shield in four colours—red, white, 
blue, and orange, the divisions being by the 
great rivers of South Africa, the Zambesi, 
the Limpopo, the Vaal, and the Orange. 
Dominating the whole was the lion couchant, 
tase 4 a crown in token of the suzerainty. 
Beneath there was a scroll, bearing the 
motto, ‘‘ Not less than the greatest.”” When 
fiction gives out Mr. Kipling should try the 
Heralds’ College. 

Mr. Asquirn’s speech on ‘ Criticism,” 
delivered at the Mansion House, on Satur- 
day last, contained one sentence which we 
are entitled to ask shall be amplified. Said 
Mr. Asquith, in enumerating the best critics: 
‘‘Lamb, and Coleridge, Bagehot, Matthew 
Arnold, Stevenson, and that fine and subtle 
writer whom we have lately lost and can 
not replace, R. H. Hutton, maintained a 
succession which is carried on with un- 
diminished brilliance by a band of living 
critics whom I need not name.”’ It seems to 
us that it is in the names of these illustrious 
contemporaries that the sole interest of the 
passage resides. Where is our modern Lamb 
of undiminished brilliance? and our modern 
Coleridge? and our modern Matthew Arnold? 





Bor there is just now a fashion of main- 
taining reticence over the identity of the 
best critics. Mr. Heinemann’s private 
Aristotle—‘' peerless among those that sit 
in judgment ”-—is still anonymous. 





In the May Cornhill is the first of two 
articles introducing a bundle of freshly- 
discovered Lamb letters. These letters, 
which are twenty-two in number, will be 
found in their entirety in a volume which 
Messrs. Smith & Elder will publish later in 
the year; meanwhile, some interesting ex- 
cerpts are offered. Lamb’s correspondent 
was Robert Lloyd, brother of Charles Lloyd, 
who lived with Ooleridge at Bristol and 


Nether Stowey in the autumn of 1796 and 


The letters range from 1798 to 1812. 





Ove letter in the current ey ba 
taining a passage in praise of the 
things of life, penned by Lamb to rally his 
young and somewhat morbid friend, is par- 
ticularly Elian. Thus: 


‘* One passage in your letter a little displeas’d 
me. The rest was sothheg but kindness, which 
Robert’s letters are ever brimful of. You say 
that ‘this world to you seems drain’d of all its 
sweets!’ At first:I had hoped you only meant 
to intimate the high price of sugar! but I am 
afraid you meant more. O, Robert, I don’t 
know what you call sweet. Honey and the 
honeycomb, roses and violets are yet in the 
earth. The sun and moon yet reign in Heaven, 
and the lesser lights keep up their pretty 
twinklings. Meats and drinks, sweet sights 
and sweet smells, a country walk, spring and 
autumn, follies and repentance, quarrels an 
reconcilements have all a sweetness by turns. 
Good humour and good nature, friends at home 
that love you, and friends abroad that miss you 
—you possess all these things, and more innu- 
merable, and these are all sweet things. You 
may extract ong | from everything ; but do not 
go a-gathering after gall. The bees are wiser 
in their generation than the race of sonnet 
writers and complainers, Bowless and Charlotte 
Smiths, and all that tribe, who can see no joys 
but what are passed and fill people’s heads with 
notions of the unsatisfying nature of earthly 
comforts. I assure you I find this world avery 
pretty place.” 





Tue following touching account of the 
— condition of Friedrich Nietzsche has 
een sent to the Berlin correspondent of the 
Daily News by Frau Forster-Nietzsche, his 
sister: ‘‘ In the doctor’s opinion recovery is 
an utter impossibility. . He sleeps 
well, takes a friendly interest in everything 
going on about him, and listens attentively 
when I read to him. He especially likes to 
hear French, but I do not think that he can 
follow me. Besides, I dare only read a 
short time, so as not to tire him. He by no 
means makes the impression of an insane 
man. His eyes are beautiful and clear 
He has retained much of his old dignity and 
elegance, but he speaks little, and the 
paralysis shows itself in his heavy and un- 
steady gait and movements. He is perfectly 
ignorant of the awful fate that has befallen 
him, and this fact I feel to be a great com- 
fort. He cannot bear tears, and has often 
said to me reproachfully, ‘Why are you 
weeping, my sister? We are happy, are 
we not?’” 





Paropres of Whittier’s ballad of “Maud 


\ Miiller”? have been written as often almost 


as those of the “Heathen Chinee.” That 
there is, however, still fun in the convention 
is proved by the latest travesty, which is 
meat not only for those who like parodies 
but those who like cycling. Here are 
stanzas : 

‘** Maud Muller, at the close of day, 

Mounted her wheel and rode away. 


The Judge rode slowly down the lane, 
In the path where Maud now rode amain. 











And often times the Judge has said 

He longs for the old-time joys instead. 

And from his breast a sigh oft steals 

At thought of the crowd that must have 
wheels. 

Alas for maiden! alas for Judge ! 

For faded beauty and wheel-cursed drudge ! 

God pity them both and pity us all 

Whom wheeling families e’er befall ! 

Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are these, ‘ New tires again!’ ” 





Tue precise residence of Sheridan in 
Bath has been ascertained by Mr. J. F. 
Meehan, who, after forwarding news of his 
discovery to Lord Dufferin, who is Sheridan’s 
great-grandson, and has long wished to 
identify the house, received a congratulatory 


d reply. 





Messrs. Lonemans will publish in a few 
days The Cheverels of Cheverel Manor, by 
Lady Newdigate - Newdegate, author of 
“Gossip from a Muniment Room.” This 
book deals with incidents in the family life 
of Sir Roger Newdigate, of Arbury, in 
Warwickshire, and his second wife, Hester 
Mundy, the period covered being 1719-1806. 
It gives the real history of the principal 
actors in George Eliot’s ‘‘ Mr. Gilfil’s Love- 
Story,” and is mainly composed of extracts 
from the letters of the Lady Newdigate who 
was the original of Lady Cheverel in the tale. 
The story being founded on fact, these 
letters show how skilfully and boldly George 
Eliot drew upon her youthful memories for 
the exercise of her genius in after years. 





Mr. Tyxer’s reply to Mr. Sidney Lee 
appears in the form of a shilling pamphlet 
on ‘‘The Herbert-Fitton Theory of Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets,” published by Mr. Nutt. 
Mr. Tyler devotes himself mainly to two 
points. He argues at length against Mr. 
Lee’s view that Thomas Thorpe cannot 
possibly have been so familiar as to address 
the Earl of Pembroke under the com- 
moner’s disguise of ‘‘Mr. W. H.”; and 
he challenges the authenticity of the por- 
traits at Arbury, on the authority of 
which Lady Newdigate-Newdegate has 
asserted that Mary Fitton was not a “dark 
woman” at all, but had blue-grey eyes and 
light-brown hair. Mr. Tyler thinks that 
the —— in question may be of Mildred 
Cooke, afterw Lady Maxey, an intimate 
friend of Anne Fitton. This, however, is 
a mere guess, and, though Mr. Tyler refers 
to a letter which may give distant eo 
to his theory, he does not quote it. Nor 
does he give any other details as to Lady 
Maxey. Curiously wanting in thoroughness, 
these English students of literary history ! 





Mr. AymEerR VALLANCE has some interest- 
ing reminiscences of -the late Mr. Aubrey 
Beardsley in the Magazine of Art. Mr. 
Vallance knew Mr. Beardsley when he was 
but a boy-clerk in the Guardian Fire Office, 
with a taste for drawing which he indulged 
after nine in his evenings. Once Mr. 
Vallance had perceived young Beardsley’s 
abnormal ability, he formed the scheme of 
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bringing him under the direct influence of 
William Morris. In this he was not success- 
ful. Mr. Morris looked at the drawings 
which his yo guest brought with him 
and only said, ‘‘I see you have a feeling for 
draperies, and I should advise you to culti- 
vate it.” Later, at the beginning of 1893, 
when Beardsley had be to illustrate 
“Morte d’Arthur,” Mr, V: ce took one of 
his designs to Mr. Morris, thinking it would 
be sure to excite his admiration; but Mr. 
Morris flew out indignantly, declaring that 
Beardsley’s work was a usurpation, and he 
was barely dissuaded (by Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones) from remonstrating with the pub- 
lisher. “A man ought to do his own work,” 
he said. Thus the hope of making Morris 
and Beardsley allies was quenched, and 
Beardsley’s career took another course. 





Mr. VALLANCE gives a curious account of 
Beardsley’s work on the ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur.”’ 
He began his drawings for it with 
enthusiasm, but soon tired, and became 
an unwilling and rebellious servant of his 
publisher : 


‘‘He was disappointed, I know, with the 
printing, and at finding how much the beauty 
of drawings on which he had bestowed in- 
finite pains was lost in excessive reduction. 
One has only to compare the miniature circle of 
the Merlin in the Morte with the same design 
in large in the Book of Fifty Drawings to under- 
stand the difference. Whether it was from 
these causes or because he had taken upon 
himself a burden beyond his strength, a quarter 
of the work in pox parts had not been issued 
when Beardsley declared he would not go on 
with it: every subsequent drawing was wrung 
from him by threats and promises and en- 
treaties. The publisher was in despair over it, 
and no wonder; Beardsley on bis part was 
under contract to supply so many drawings per 
month until the wale was completed, and yet 
again and again he was on the point of re- 
nouncing the obligation. Not one of the out- 
side public knew what the struggle cost the 
young artist ; how he used to put off the irk- 
some duty as long as ever he could, and then, 
as the day approached when the month’s work 
was due, how he had to strain every nerve, 
working early and late, to get it done. Know- 
ing what I do of the way Beardsley’s Morte 
was produced, I have always been surprised 
that intelligent writers should have regarded it 
and criticised it as a complete whole; whereas 
it is in fact a most incongruous medley. It 
contains some of the artist’s very best, together 
= some of his most indifferent and slovenly, 
work.” 





Or personal reminiscence there is not 
much in Mr. Vallance’s article, but the 
following is interesting : 


“About the same time [1893] I arranged 
for Beardsley the fittings and decora- 
tion of his new home in Cambridge-street, 
Warwick-square. The orange walls and black 
woodwork everyone who used to visit him 
— his residence there will remember. It 
was during that time that Beardsley painted 
his sole oil painting, a grey and leaden repre- 
sentation of a woman (half-length) contem- 
plating a dead mouse. It was not an attractive 
work, and was never finished. It was also 
during the Cambridge-street days that the 
quarterly, The Yellow oo was started, with 

ey as art itor and Mr. He 
Harland as literary editor. For some heneb 


reason Beardsley’s name seems to be better 
known in connexion with T'he Yellow Book than 








anything else, although as a matter of fact only 


four numbers contained work by his hand.” 





Mr. H. Buxton Forman’s text of Keats’s 
poems is so well established that no one 
save Mr. Forman himself appears to attempt 
its alteration or improvement. In the 
sixth edition of his eats, just published 
by Messrs. Gibbings & Oo., Mr. Forman 
reminds the reader that the text has 
been kept up to date in each re-issue 
as discoveries have been made. In the 
present edition two “ trifles” have been 
added, and two sets of lines of rather more 
importance have been withdrawn. The 
additions are some lines “ apparently 
addressed to Fanny Brawne,” and a sonnet 
which Mr. Forman places among Keats’s 
“‘ Nonsense Verses.” ‘‘ The Lines Supposed 
to Have been Addressed to Fanny Brawne” 
are these: 

‘* This living hand, now warm and capable 

Of earnest grasping, would, if it were cold 

And in the icy silence of the tomb, 

So haunt thy days and chill thy dreaming 


nights 
That thou would[st] wish thine own heart dry 
blood a 
in my veins ife might stream again, 
And thou be conscience-calm’d—see, here 
it is, 
I hold it towards you.” 





THe ‘nonsense sonnet” is sufficiently 
unintelligible, and Mr. Forman does not 
attempt to elucidate it. Perhaps some of 
our readers can suggest an interpretation. 
Here it is: 

‘* Before he went to feed with owls and bats 
Nebuchadnezzar had an ugly dream, 
Worse than an Hus’if’s when she thinks 

her cream 

Made a Naumachia for mice and rats. 

So scared, he sent for that ‘Good King of 

Cats” 

Young Daniel, who soon did pluck away 
the beam 

From out his eye, and said he did not deem 

The sceptre worth a straw—his Cushions old 

door-mats. 

A horrid nightmare similar somewhat 

Of late has haunted a most motley crew, 
a and Chapmen—we are 
to 

That any Daniel, tho’ he be a sot, 

Can make the lying lips turn pale of hue 
~~ TL pe out, ‘ Ye are that head of 
v4) ” 





Wirz regard to his two withdrawals, Mr. 


Forman writes : 


‘Tt has been necessary to reject the sonnet 
formerly supposed to have been written in 
sickness to George Keats, and the lovely 
couplets from The Examiner (‘ Oh, What a 
Voice was Silent,’ &c.), which the late Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti and myself were both deceived 
into regarding as a cancelled passage of ‘ Endy- 
mion.’ The sonnet is by Mrs. Tighe; and I 
am unable to explain positively why George 
Keats copied it among his brother’s poems; 
probably Keats himself copied it from Mrs. 
Tighe’s works into a commonplace book among 
his own compositions, and thus unwittingly 
misled George as to the authorship. he 
couplets are to be found ip ‘ Marcian Colonna,’ 
&c. (1820), by Bryan Waller Procter (‘ Barry 
Cornwall’), and must, I should think, have 
been written in conscious imitation or perhaps 
illustration of ‘ Endymion.’ ” 












It is not a little odd that these lines, which 
have been in B Cornwall’s book since 
1820, should have been thus transferred to 
Keats for a number of years. They are 
now returned to their rightful owner, and 
the fallibility of critics is established on a 
surer foundation. 





Here is some magazine gossip. Mr. 
William Archer is writing for the Pall Mali 
Magazine an article on his preferences among 
American poets. The new series of the 
Idler will begin with the August number. 
The cover has been designed by Mr. Forrest. 
The English edition of McLure’s Magazine 
may be expected in the autumn. 





THe second number of the Wide World 
Magazine is excellent; and we congratulate 
Sir George Newnes on his idea of a magazine 
which, while excluding fiction, promises to 
be a treasury of things marvellous and 
beautiful in nature. In the number before 
us we have illustrated articles on ‘‘ Canadian 


Curiosities” ; ‘“‘ Earth-Pyramids”’ (the ex- 
traordinary earth pillars formed by rain in 
the Tyrol and erica); ‘Across the 


Atlantic in an Open Boat,” with oe my mr 
of the boat and its crew of two; ‘‘ In Search 
of an Orchid” ; “‘ The Queerest Monarch in 
the World,” ‘ Tree-Blazing,” and other 
subjects. 





Mr. Arruur Hurcontnson has been 
appointed editor of the Windsor Magazine 
in succession to Mr. Williamson, who re- 
signed the post a short time ago. It would 
seem that the Illustrated London News office 
is a sort of stepping-stone to editorships, as 
both Mr. Williamson and Mr. Hutchinson 
were introduced to London journalism by 
Mr. Shorter, and acted for some years as his 
lieutenants. 





THE rumours with regard to Mr. H. G. 
Wells’s ill-health are, we are glad to say, 
totally without foundation. 





Tue Booksellers’ Dinner on May 7 pro- 
mises to be as successful as any of those in 
previous years. The toast of “ Literature ” 
will be proposed by the chairman, Mr. James 
Bryce, M.P., to which Mr. Andrew Lang 
will respond. Mr. Zangwill will give ‘“‘ The 
Trade,” while other toasts will be spoken to 
by Mr. John Murray, Mr. G. W. E. Russell, 
M.P., Mr. 0. J. Longman, Mr. J. E. OC. 
Bodley, Mr. W. J. Squires, and the vice- 
chairman, Mr. Sydney J. Pawling. ~ 





AMERICA sees some —— differently. A 

pee lies before us with a heading ; ‘‘ Books 

or Young People.” The first book named 
is The Vintage. 





Ir has been suggested that a better title 
for our review Test week of Robert Burns 
and Mrs. Dunlop would have been “ Mrs. 
Dunlop Tires.” 





Tue principal speakers at the Literary 
Fund Dinner on Tuesday, May 17, will be 
the Duke of Devonshire, the United States 
Ambassador, Mr. Justice Madden, and Lord 
Crewe. 
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MR. SHAW’S FUTURE. 
A ConvERSATION. 


“Wer are anxious about your future,” I 
remarked to Mr. Bernard Shaw. 

“There is really no news about my 
future,” said Mr. Shaw, ‘‘ except that I am 
going to throw up dramatic criticism.” 

‘Good gracious! Why?” I asked. 

Mr. Shaw, who does not even sit in a 
chair as other men sit, twisted himself 
rapidly round a sprained foot —the result of 
overmuch cycling. 

“Well, I’ve been writing dramatic 
criticism in the Saturday Review for nearly 
four years, and really I’ve said all I’ve 
got to say about actors and acting. If I 
went on I should only repeat myself; 
I’ve begun to do that already. After all, 
when you have written two or three articles 
about Beerbohm Tree you have said all 
there is to say about Beerbohm Tree. It 
doesn’t take very long to say all you think 
of Irving. 

‘“‘T shall lose my pulpit,” continued Mr. 
Shaw, ‘‘and that is a pity. But I fancy 
the world is rather tired of being preached 
at. Besides, I suspect it is beginning to 
find me out. For years I was supposed to 
be brilliant and sparkling and audacious. 
That was quite a mistake. I am really 
slow, industrious, painstaking, timid. Only 
I have continually been forced into positions 
that I am bound to accept and go through 
with. I am not clever at all.” 

Mr. Shaw sat upright and looked at me 
with complete candour in his eyes, as I 
made a gesture of polite dissent. 

““T am a genius,” pronounced Mr. Shaw, 
sitting upon his shoulder-blades. 

‘* After -all,” proceeded Mr. Shaw, “I 
have accomplished something. I have made 
vhakespeare popular by knocking him off 
his pedestal and kicking him round the 
place, and making people realise that he’s 
not a demi-god, but a dramatist.” 

“Then do you think of going in for 
Parliament ? ” 

Mr. Shaw writhed round his disabled foot. 

‘IT haven’t much voice,” he said; ‘but I 
daresay I might get a place in the chorus 
at the opera. And I should be doing quite 
as much good there, and have a deal more 
fun, than in the chorus at Westminster. 
Think of the incredible waste of time! And 
you must remember that for the last ten 

ears I—I and'a few of my associates— 
ave practically directed public policy. 
There’s no reason at all for my going into 
Parliament. But the Vestry—now there is. 
some sense in a Vestry. It does something. 
Really, my dear fellow [Mr. Shaw 
nursed his foot in his lap], you ought to 
be on a Vestry. If you take it humorously, 
you can laugh at the amazing difficulties it 
finds in doing the simplest things. If you 
take it seriously, you learn how things 
ultimately get done. When you come to 
think of the muddle-headed way in which 
affairs are managed, you wonder that the 
world goes on at all, instead of smashing up 
in confusion. It does go on, but the waste 
of life is awful. We worry through—just 


like the Northern armies in the American 
Civil War—by sheer force of numbers. 


If 





we could ensure that no more pou should 
be born for twenty years, we should very 
soon find out a way of economising our 
forces. I have always made it a rule, you 
know, to be mixed up with practical life ; 
that is where I score and the purely 
literary man fails. The people who write 
Adelphi melodramas know life—of a kind. 
They know the bar-loafing blackguard, and 
the sort of thing he likes. I know life—the 
life of action—affairs. The literary man 
can’t write a play, because he knows nothing 
at all of life. The literary man ought to 
serve on a Vestry. For my own part I 
have found my experience of affairs invalu- 
able in the writing of plays.” 

“Then are we to regard you in the future 
as a dramatist ?” 

“T am just in the middle of the first act 
of a new play.” 

“« What is it about?” 

“Well, this time I am going to give 
Shakespeare a lead. Cleopatra is the 
heroine, but Cesar, and not Antony, is the 
hero. And I want to see Forbes Robertson 
and Mrs. Patrick Campbell in it.” ’ 

“Then I suppose you have been reading 
up Mommsen—and people like that ?” 

“Not a bit of it. History is only a 
dramatisation of events. And if I start 
telling lies about Cesar it’s a hundred 
to one that they will be just the same 
lies that other people have told about him. 
I never worry myself about historical 
details until the play is done; human 
nature is very much the same always 
and everywhere. And whenI go over my 
play to put the details right I find there is 
surprisingly little to alter. ‘Arms and the 
Man,’ for example, was finished before I 
had decided where to set the scene, and then 
it only wanted a word here and there to put 
mafters straight. You see, 1 know human 
nature. Given Cesar, and a certain set 
of circumstances, I know what would 
happen, and when I have finished the play 
you will find I have written history.” 

Mr. Shaw dug both his hands deep into 
his pockets, and turned on to one side, 

“ Criticism is a poor thing to spend your 
life over,”’ he said. ‘‘ Four years over the 
painters of London, four years over the 
musicians, and four years over the actors— 
that is quite long enough to express any 
views you may have. It’s an awful labour 
done asI doit. And you can’t make money 
at that sort of work. Now, you wouldn’t 
think that ‘Arms and the Man’ was a great 
success. I don’t suppose anyone made much 
out of it, as things go. But from first to 
last it has brought me £800. And that 
was when my percentage of profits was low. 
The ‘ Devil’s Disciple,’ which has been run- 
ning in America, has drawn £25,000; and on 
that I get 10 percent. I should have to write 
my heart out for six years in the Saturday 
to make as much. It was quite easy to 
write, téo. A young woman I know wanted 
to make a portrait of me, sitting on the 
corner of a table, which is a favourite atti- 
tude of mine. ‘So I wrote the play in a 
note-book to fill up the time. I write all 
my plays on scraps of paper at odd times— 
on omnibuses os places like that.” 


Mr. Shaw shifted to his other. side and 
twined one leg round an adjacent.chair. . 
“It is quite time,” he said, “ that I gave 
younger journalists 4 peace ay 

“Tt is inexpressibly painful to m 
said, ‘‘ to find that you, of all men, have 
succumbed to the temptations of riches.” 

Mr. Shaw curled hi up until his 
face and his slippers were within an inch of 
meeting, and laughed. 

“T will not stay to see you swallow your- 
self,” I said. — 


LOVE POEMS OF GREECE. 


Tue anthologist is somewhat irritating at 
times. He has the air of insisting that you 
shall read and admire what. he reads and 
admires—and nothing else. And the reader 
who loves poetry, having his own tastes, 
resents being set down to a literary table 
@héte. He prefers to be his own antho- 
logist. Let us then reflect upon Agathias 
of Byzantium and be reconciled to the 
anthologist. For Agathias sat down some- 
where about 530 a.p. and laboriously 
brought together a collection of epigrams 
and short pieces ing over the thousand 
years or so of Greek literature from the time 
of Simonides of Ceos, verses that touched the 
very life of the people, their loves, their 
arts, their drinkings, and their buryings. 
Doubtless Agathias was not the earliest 
weaver of a garland of verse. But it was 
upon this collection that Planudes, a monk 
of Constantinople, founded his anthology in 
the fourteenth century, which was the only 
one known until 1606, when, in the library 
of the Elector Palatine at Heidelberg, was 
found the anthology of Cephalas. This was 
compiled early in the tenth century, and 
was evidently the immediate source from 
which Planudes drew his material. So that 
to Agathias—whose name is now but a 
name—we owe the preservation of an 
enormous mass of verse which expresses the 
inner life of a people who have over and 
over again vitalised humanity. For, as the 
late John Addington Symonds wrote, “ All 
civilised nations, in all that concerns the 
activity of the intellect, are colonies of 
Hellas.” 

The Anthology of Cephalas is known as 
the Palatine Anthology, and it is the love 
epigrams of the fifth book of the Palatine 
Anthology that Mr. W. R. Paton has edited 
and partly rendered into English verse 
under the title <Anthologie. Grece Erotica 
(David Nutt). We may say at once that we 
have read Mr. Paton’s translations with 
great pleasure. They seldom wander fur- 
ther from the original than the necessities 
of versification demand. Nor has the trans- 
lator often yielded to the ever present 
temptation to throw aside chronology and 
make the amorous Greek a modern lover. 
Much has been written concerning the 
treatment of the passion of love in ancient 
and modern times, the influence of chivalry— 








“Then,” I said gravely, ‘ you are going 
in frankly for money-making.” 


“charity in armour” as it has been called— 
on the relations of the sexes. There is in- 
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deed a striking difference, to which we shall 
shortly allude; but the change came later 
and spread less widely than is commonly 
sup There is little in the sentiment 
of these Greek verses which differentiates 
them from those of our own eighteenth 
century poets. Indeed, your first glance 
through them will suggest that men have 
not yet broken the poetic mould into which 
the Greek poured his passion. Here is a 
couplet which Mr. Paton translates almost 
literally : 

** O would I were the pink rose beside thy path 


doth grow, 
And thou would’st pluck me for thy breasts 
that are as white as snow.” 


No one knows who wrote that couplet. 
That is as it should be. It belongs of nght 
to no man, but is for all time. Love, in its 
first faint flutter, always hovers round my 
lady’s glove, her handkerchief, her fan, or 
the flower that she plucks, and hundreds of 
happy youths every year write that couplet 
—with infinitesimal differences. Let us, 
however, take a few of Mr. Paton’s render- 
ings, which may give an English reader 
some idea of what the Greek wrote of love. 
Here is one of a four-line elegiac stanza of 
Philodemus : 
‘* My faith I have shattered 
To come to thee, sweet ; 
And hard the rain battered, 
And dark was the street. 


Then why sit we musing, 
And silent as sages, 

Sin’s servants, but losing 
The gold of his wages?” 


A well-turned pair of stanzas. But for 
once Mr. Paton al into Christianity and 
the nineteenth century. ‘‘ Sin’s servants!” 
There is no hint of sin in the Greek quatrain, 
and no conception of it in the mind of the 
writer. But it is not often Mr. Paton gives 
such a painfully false touch. In the follow- 
ing ain of a trifle of Asclepiades he 
is at his best: 
** Sweet on a thirsty summer day 
A cup of snow ; sweeter to play 
With the first garland of the may, 
And know that winter’s done. 
Sweetest of all two lovers lying 
Beneath one plaid with no more sighing, 
No half-confessing, half-denying 
Love, who has made them one.” 


The original is shorter, directer; but the 
translator comes near it in grace. Nor can 
we refrain from quoting a verse or so from 
the excellent rendering of a poem of 
Meleager—to a baby: 
** Sell it, though it’s sweetly sleeping 
On its mother’s breast ; 
Sell it, it’s not worth its keeping, 
Such a little pest. 
It’s a monster. Going! going! 
Ho! who sails to-day, ™ 
Buy a baby healthy, growing, 
Buy it and away. 
_ it heard, and fond and tearful 
gs for grace until 
I have promised: ‘ Be not fearful, 
Bide with Zenophil.’ ”’ 
And we read in a newspaper the other day 
that “the ancient Greeks were in the habit 
of exposing their children upon a neigh- 





bouring mountain.” Here again is another 
skilful rendering : 
“Thou art my vine; two tendrils did enwind 
me, 
Thy rosy arms, 
And stronger grown, now ‘neath thy shadow 
bind me 
Safe from alarms. 
I sit wt pick Love’s bunches underneath 
ee, 
My hot-house vine, 
Not recking of the seasons until death thee 
And me untwine. 
For thou wilt ne’er grow old, and if a 
wrinkle 
Come to surprise, 
*T will only be an opening vine-leaf’s crinkle 
Unto my eyes.” 


Mr. Paton has missed the force of the 
optative in the first line of the last stanza. 
“So may’st thou ne’er grow old” would 
be nearer the mark. 


PURE FABLES. 
THe REVIEWED. 

A man, sitting upon a wall, was ap- 
proached by a stranger, who whistled in his 
face and said, “That is music: give me 
your opinion of it.” 

“‘ Dulcet!” quoth the man. “‘ But I have 


heard better.” 
Then the stranger dropped, as in an 
und, and cried : 


agony, and beat the 
“Let me die, let me die; I am robbed of 
my reputation !” 


INcCORRIGIBLE, 


They set two men in the stocks—one, a 
tinker, who had rioted on small ales; the 
other, a ballad-maker, who, by vile diction, 
had offended the public taste. 

And about noon the tinker broke silence, 
and observed, “‘ Master Ballad-maker, these 
melancholy hours will not be wasted ; for I 
have now devised means whereby, on our 
releasement, good store of liquor may be 


procured.” 
‘And, for my part,” responded the 
ballad-maker, ‘‘I rejoice to say that I have 


hit upon a most seductive collocation of 
rhymes !”” 


Tne Four WIsHEs. 


Four men of letters wished each a wish. 
The first one wished that he might never 
lack bread; the second, that he might 
compass great riches; and the third, that 
his name might endure indefinitely. 

And the fourth and maddest of them 
wished for a gift to filter good things into 
style, without regard to bread, or gain, or 
fame. 

MERCANTILE. 


He inquired of an old wiso man whether 
it were sinful to write for money. 

And the old wise man answered, “ There 
be but two kinds of writers, my son; to wit, 
those who write for money and get it, and 
those who write for money and don’t get it.” 


T. W. H. 0. 





PARIS LETTER. 


(From our French Correspondent.) 


Névrosés, by Arvéde Barine, is a volume 
of studies of disordered genius of singular 
depth, lucidity, and strength. The four 
unfortunates so brilliantly and sympatheti- 
cally dissected by this notable writer, who 
here shows herself something more than a 
critic, a sound and admirable probe of 
nature, are Hoffmann, De Quincey, Poe, and 
Gérard de Nerval. Quite the most masterly 
study of these four remarkable essays is 
that of De Quincey. I doubt if in our 
English tongue there is anything on the 
subject to match it. Arvéde Barine’s style 
is clear and supple, and with her the rigid 
pronouncements of sanity are brightened by 
a lively and attractive irony. She con- 
demns smilingly the extrav ces of 
madness and bad manners, and finds, at their 
worst, something good-humoured and pro- 
foundly true to say of these unhappy victims 
of heredity ortemperament. Intuition with 
her lends sensibility to rational criticism, 
and she has the inappreciable gift of 
extracting the best from a life as well asa 
book. ‘‘When you have read what she 
has to say of a book,” a friend once re- 
marked to me, “it is generally a dis- 
appointment to read the k afterwards, 
as her method of revealing its essence is sure 
to prove more attractive than the book.” 
Certainly nobody has ever made De Quincey 
and his work more sympathetic. She goes 
to the wy See of the sufferings of this 
crucified slave of opium, “the impenitent 
prophet of artificial ises wherein he 
suffered so much, and left so much of his 
genius.” This noble and luminous essay 
ends: “ Jewels of great price among the 
bones and dust of a tomb, behold what De 
Quincey has left us; behold the work of 
opium.” 

How true even to-day is the complaint 
of poor Gérard de Nerval to his father : 


‘*Those whom an unfortunate or fortunate 
vocation push into letters have, in truth, far 
more to contend with than any one, owing to 
the pres’) = of om. Let a young 
man adopt a e or in , ev 
sacrifice is made for him-—he is aushauer 
means of succeeding; and if he fails, he is 
— and helped i The lawyer, the 

octor, may remain a long while doctor without 
patients or lawyer without briefs—never mind, 
their parents will take the bread out of their 
own mouths for them. But the man of letters, 
whatever he may do, however far he may go, 
however patient his labour may be, nobody dreams 
that he needs to be supported in his vocation, 
and that his position, materially as good as the 
others, at least to-day, should have a beginning 
as harsh. ... Literary work is of two kinds: 
journalism which enables one to live and gives 
a fixed situation to all who pursue it assiduously, 
but which unhappily leads neither further 
nor higher; then the book, the play, artistic 
sendin, things slow Boe peers that ane 
ong preliminary work, and certain i o 
cdiveqtetatgadion and fruitless cheer buh also 
there is the future fortune, and honoured and 
secure old age.” ’ 


For a névrosé, 


Gérard argued very 
lucidly and sensibly. 


This mild and inno- 


cent creature was humorously out of place 
amid the roaring lions of romantism, who 
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could address a tradesman only in the 
majestic eloquence of a Red Indian, and 
who were condemned eternally to assume 
Satanic and Titanic airs in every situation 
of life, however commonplace. The writer 
humorously paints them, representing a 

uadrille as a “bacchanalia,” and the 

omestic mutton or rabbit as an “or 
destined to reduce the Almighty to despair, 
and draw down His thunder on the famous 
inn of Mother Saguet.” The Almighty 
unfluttered, the romantics, to prove their 
Satanism, borrowed a skull of Gérard, and 
believed they were emancipating literature 
by turning it into a drinking-horn. They 
practised ‘‘fatal glances,” ‘‘ cavernous 
voices,” ‘‘cadaverous complexions,” and 
walked abroad with the corner of a 
middle-ages cloak flung desperately over the 
shoulder. It was only Gérard’s imperturb- 
able sweetness and lovableness that procured 
him pardon for a pink and white round face, 
a dimpled chin, soft grey eyes, and hair of 
angelic fairness. Instead of glaring Byroni- 
cally, he blushed like a girl; and instead of 
a ic insistence of attitudes, he timidly 
shr from view. In his work, instead 
of loud-voiced tragedy, Manfred shouting 
defiance from the mountain-tops, a fleeting 
and delicate suggestiveness, heals tonee, mere 
murmurings. ‘‘In the Paris of letters, so 
difficult to find a footing in, Gérard met 
only with friendly smiles and kindly words. 
Successful writers, writers in the background, 
romantics, classics, realists, poets, prose 
writers, novelists, dramatists, vaudevillists, 
and journalists, all showed him the same 
good-will, so unusual in the literary world.” 
And the reader introduced to him by Arvéde 
Barine shares that feeling of tender sym- 
pathy, and reluctantly parts company with 
the “ bon Gérard.” 

Mme. Caro won her spurs as a novelist 
by the Péché de Madeleine, which appeared 
anonymously in the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
Her latest book, Pas d Pas, somewhat of an 
enigmatic title, is a prettily and delicately 
told tale of an unhappy wife, who with an 
aspiring lover at heat and a coarse and 
brutal husband only too anxious to push 
her into his arms for his private ends, keeps 
clear of the fatal plunge to be rewarded 
afterwards by a legitimate union with her 
heart’s choice. Her father, a timid and 
nervous officer, capable of killing an enemy 
and shrinking in terror from a rough voice, 
shoots the terrible husband under circum- 
stances that make it appear an accident, 
disappears, leaving a statement of the fact 
for the consolable widow, who, having shut 
her doors to Roberty in her first fear that 
he might have been the assassin, has the 
sense to take refuge in his arms; and 
destiny thus repairs its previous errors. 
The story is not strong or original, but it is 
short and pleasingly written, and reveals a 
delicate quality of observation. 

Ombre by the woman of fashion, writing 
under the pseudonym of Brada, is a more 
novel experiment. Incompatibility of tem- 
per drives a virtuous lady into scandal and 
exile with a lover, taking her daughter, 
whom she keeps through a lie, having pre- 
tended the child was not her husband’s. 
The method of solving the question seems 





The lover dies, the wife forms an intimacy 
with a fast and brilliant -English aristocrat, 
also living with a lover, and having a 
daughter. The girls grow up in intimacy. 
The abandoned son, a young French mid- 
shipman, falls in love with Grace, and after 
the usual difficulties the young people are 
made happy. The brother persuades his 
father to see the girl he believes to be the 
child of his wife’s lover ; finds her strikingly 
like himself, and is finally reassured by his 
wife’s confession, and pardon follows all 
round. There are some charming descrip- 
tions of Biarritz, and the little tale is written 
in a minor key not unattractive. Genial 
refreshment for a lazy sea-voyager, in 
pretty, musical French. 

Mme. Octave Feuillet may, without any 
disadvantage to modern French fiction, be 
induced to abandon an idle competition. 
La Filleule de Monseigneur is a placid, pious, 
and commonplace tale that even the young 
girl may leave alone. . 

H. L. 


THE WEEK. 





COLLECTION of letters from Walt 
Whitman to his mother, written 
from Washington during the war of 
North and South, is entitled The Wound 
Dresser. In them we have pictures of the 
military hospitals and convalescent camps 
that lay around Washington during the 
conflict. Whitman’s own devoted labours, 
as an attendant and “ wound dresser,” are 
also reflected in these letters. By way of 
Introduction to the volume we have some 
extracts from communications made to the 
press by Whitman during the period in 
which he was writing to his mother. In 
one of these he says: 


“The military hospitals, convalescent camps, 
&c., in Washington and its neighbourhood 
sometimes contain over fifty thousand sick and 
wounded men. Every form cf wound (the mere 
sight of some of them having been known to make 
a tolerably hardy visitor faint away), every kind 
of malady, like a long procession, with typhoid 
fever onl diarrhoea at the head as leaders, are 
here in steady motion. The soldier’s hospital ! 
how many sleepless nights, how many women’s 
tears, how many long and waking Loom and 
days of suspense, from every one of the 
Middle, Eastern, and Western States, have 
concentrated here! Our own New York, 
in the form of hundreds and thousands 
of her young men, may consider herself here— 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and all the West 
and North-West the same—and all the New 
England States the same.” 


The Letters are edited by Dr. Richard 
Maurice Bucke. A portrait of Whitman, 
taken from life in 1863, is given as frontis- 
piece. 





Victor Hvao’s Alps et Pyrénées has 
been translated by Mr. John Manson, who 
has prefixed to it a Preface reminding the 
reader of the circumstances under which 
Hugo wrote his two or three books of 
travel. Here we have the records of two 
Journeys: one through the Alps in 1839, 


an exeessive and surely a disagreeable one. J and the other to the Pyrenees in 1843. The 











story of the Alpine journey comes to us in 
the form of letters addressed to Mme. Victor 
Hugo, and one—the best of all from the 
literary point of view—to Louis Boulanger, 
the artist. The Pyrenean ecu | is more 
fragmentary, having been written hurriedly 
on the leaves of sketch-books in the 
spots described. Mr. Manson has been per- 
mitted to construct a first Preface with ex- 
tracts from Mr. Swinburne’s review of 
Alpes et Pyrénées in his Studies in Prose and 
Poetry. The quality of the book may be 
divined, by those who do not know it, from 
the following passage, which has also a 
strong biographical interest : 


“The account of Gavarnie, ‘ nature’s Colos- 
seum,’ may be matched against any of this 
great artist’s studies for terse and vigorous 
precision of imaginative outline. The brief 
notice of Luz gives a last touch of brightness toa 
book which then closes in gloom as deep as 
death. In the isle of Oléron, a ghastly and 
hardly accessible wilderness of salt marshes, 
with interludes of sterile meadow and unprofit- 
able vineyard, manured with seaw and 
yielding an oily and bitter wine; with foul 

y fog rising in heavy reek from the marsh- 
om a shore of mud, a desolate horizon, a lean 
and fever-stricken population, a prison for some 
hundreds of military convicts; a heaviness like 
death, he tells us, fell upon the visitor : 

‘Not a sound to seaward, not a sail, not a 
bird. At the bottom of the sky, to westward, 
appeared a huge round moon, which seemed in 
those livid mists the reddened imprint of the 
moon with its gilding rubbed off. . . . Perhaps 
on another day, at another hour, I should have 
had another a, But for pe a 
evening everything was funereal and melan- 
choly. It seemed fo me that this island was a 
great coffin lying in the sea, and this moon the 
torch to light it.’ 

Next day the writer of these words came by 
chance on the tidings—in a newspaper taken 
up in a coffee-house—that just five days earlier 
his eldest daughter and her six-months’ hus- 
band had been drowned in a boating excursion 
on the Seine. 

It was not till three years later that the first 
was written of those matchless poems of mourn- 
ing which kept fresh for ever the record of his 
crowning sorrow.” 





Tue addition of a life of David Hume 
to the ‘Famous Scots Series” may be 
regarded as something more than a volume 


added to a series. Hume’s personality, 
character, and convictions for re- 
examination. The present little biography 


was written by the late Prof. Henry Calder- 
wood, who had completed the body of the 
work before his death. He left only his 
notes for the Preface, and from these the 
Preface actually prefixed to the book has 
been built up. Commenting on the need 
for a revision of the popular, or at least 
prevailing, view of Hume, Prof. Calderwood 
writes : 


““Now when the enmity,against him has in 
measure become itional, it seems 
possible to place him in a truer light, to show 
that he is not an Infidel, that he scorns even the 
name of Deist, and that the man who him 
challenged the evidence for belief in miracles 
maintains [Essays II., sec. x., p. 147] ‘that the 
Christian religion not only was at first attended 
with miracles, but even at this day cannot be 
believed by any reasonable person without one. 
So readers may be willing to consider afresh 
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the scepticism and the religious faith; and 
they may even be able to find, in Hume, a 
witness for Christianity whose testimony is in 
some respects the more valuable since beset with 
so many and such grave doubts. Going further 
than this, it is probable that a renewed study of 
Hume’s writings may lead us to a fairer inter- 
retation of the attitude of those, in our own 
y, whose avowed doubts have induced earnest 
men to classify them amongst the irreligious.” 


The book contains chapters on “ Hume as 
Historian,” “Hume in the Government 
Service,” ‘‘Hume’s Attitude to Religion,” 
and ‘*‘ Hume Among His Friends.” 








ART, 


AT THE NEW GALLERY. 


HIS is a year of Portraits at the New 
Gallery. Wehave, it is true, Mr. Watts’s 
allegory, ‘‘Can these dry bones live?” ; Mr. 
Peppercorn’s beautiful landscape, ‘‘ The 
Common”; we have from Sir Edward 
Burne Jones what we have every reason to 
expect from him, and from Mr. Leslie 
Thomson the surprise of his ‘“ Arcadia,” 
with the poor enough nymphs but the 
wonderfully well-felt distance; we have 
two lovelily lighted Edward Stotts; two 
George Wetherbees ; an Arthur Lemon, an 
Arthur Tomson, some Alfred Hartleys, and 
an Olsson; an Abbey that is better than his 
last year’s Academy work ; two representa- 
tive Costas; and a Frank Bramley that is 
a triumph of lighting, especially in the 
rendering of the fainter and whiter light 
behind the solidly painted head of the old 
man who sits at the fire—a rather too 
streaky fire, as this artist always sees it. 
These things go to make up a remarkably 
good exhibition; but they are lost in the 
human and artistic interest of the portraits. 
These, in mere numbers, mount up to a pro- 
portion that is higher than usual; while in 
general excellence they far exceed the 
record of all former years. 

Cosmopolitan Mr. Sargent, of course, we 
count as our own. Born in Florence, his 
father a Bostonian, he was bred as an artist 
in Paris. But England is the country of 
his adoption; and it is among her masters 
that he will rank. Of his four portraits in 
this exhibition, one is a supreme Sargent 
—the “Mrs. Thursby.” She sits cross- 
legged in a chair, her body bending for- 
ward, in a posture which only this painter 
could attempt without disaster. The folds 
of the purple dress carry out the scheme; 
they are not composed; they have the 
movement of the as it subsided into 
the chair—but subsidence is hardly the 
word for this figure, which, though seated, 
is so vital as to seem in the act of move- 
ment—a bird poised for flight. Surely 
nothing was ever so alert that was not 
alive. The expression of the face is 
equally a creation. The very temperament 
of the sitter is painted; the artist seems 
to see and tell her secrets, and there is a 
diffidence on the part of the stranger to be 
put at once on a footing of intimacy. So 
triumphant a capture of his sitters, in their 





daily doing and thinking, no artist has 
excelled Mr. Sargent in effecting. In his 

rtrait of Mrs. Anstruther Thomson, Mr. 
argent had a more phlegmatic subject ; 
she stands solidly, robed in black, with 
rich hints of green and blue in beads 
and spangles, with a lovely arm in 
shadow, and a face that is living in its 
bloom. Near at hand is the same artist’s 
“Mrs. Ernest Franklin,” robed in white 
satin, the black hair brushed bluntly back 
from the forehead, and the face infused with 
a sensitive consciousness that is—character. 
In comparing this portrait with that just 
named—this pale taper’s earthly spark with 
yonder Sargent round — we measure the 
painter’s all-round adaptability to his sub- 
ject, when that subject is a woman. In the 
‘¢ Arthur Cohen, Esq., Q.C.,” the treatment 
is perhaps questionably masculine ; and the 
beauty of the greys and browns and blacks 
does not prevent one from feeling that there 
is something wrong somewhere—a whim in 
the modelling, or in the colour, or in the 
texture, which gives the impression that the 
result is a little queer. 

The hanging of Mr. Sargent’s “ Mrs. 
Anstruther Thomson” away in a badly lighted 
corner needs to be recorded, so that it may 
be told in times to come, with the same note 
of solace for neglected artists that rejected 
authors gather from the return of MSS. like 
Vanity Fair. But the hangers did an in- 
telligent thing when they hung near to his 
“Mrs. Thursby” “Ivy, Daughter of Lord 
and Lady Algernon Gordon Lennox,” of 
M. Carolus Duran, a meretricious and 
puffily painted little portrait of a girl, falsely 
and inconsistently lighted on the face and 
the flaxen hair, as lifeless as a doll’s. The 
figure, too, is as feeble as can be. It is not 
worthy of M. Duran, whose lovely portrait 
of his daughter in a recent Academy still 
lingers in the memory; but it is certainly 
a telling commentary, standing where it 
does, on the attitude of the master towards 
the pupil, according to the gossip of the 
Paris studios. ‘ Sargent,” the French 
painter is reported to have said, “is ad- 
mirable as a student; had he stayed with 
me for another year, I should have made 
him an artist.” Then look on this picture 
and on that. 

Mr. Shannon, A.R.A., exhibits three large 
canvases, two of them sin ly beautiful. 
Mr. Shannon proves himself to be the decor- 
ative portrait painter before all men. All 
round, English portraiture is shaking off 
the trammels of the Millais tradition. No 
portrait by Mr. Shannon will go to a wall 
to make a blot upon it. It is a thing of 
beauty as well as a personality in paint. 
If we take any exception to the full-length 
life-sized portrait of ‘‘ Mrs. Harold Burke,” it 
is because Mr. Shannon, in this instance, 
comes perilously near to prettiness. The 
expression of the lady is a portrait ex- 
—- and so is her pose. She has not 

een caught; she has been arranged. The 
accessories also are a little artificial. The 
weights are not felt; the cat is beauti- 
ful in colour, but with such substance 
only as dreams are made of. The back- 
ground is a little too emphatic, for some 
of the almost phantasmal and evanescent 


handling in the fore. No such qualms can 





be felt about Mr. Shannon’s “‘ Miss Berthe 
des Clayes,” with its beautiful scheme of 
blues ; or his ‘‘Miss M. E. Bishop, First 
Principal of Holloway College.” This last 
portrait, in particular, is full of dignity ; 
the expression is natural to life, neither 
more nor less; and the hands are painted 
with a rare distinction. ‘Fine writing,” 
said Keats, ‘‘is next to fine doing, the top 
thing in the world.” In presence of the 
Sargents and the Shannons at the New 
Gallery, one thinks it is fine painting, not 
fine writing, that is that, after all. 

Mr. Arthur Melville’s ‘“‘ Mrs. Graham 
Robertson” is amazing. Yet the frank 
laughter of private-viewers does not extin- 

ish this painter’s claim to serious remark. 

all his portrait a Dutch doll or a Japanese 
idol if you will, you have still to admit that 
you are arrested by something other than its 
mere singularity. The great skirt may 
appear to be white, or to be grey, or 
to be parti-coloured ; it is really meant to 
be white, and those black blotches are 
shadows, except, of course, the ten bows— 
some say beetles—on the floor that is all 
alive with reflections. These uncertain de- 
tails may distract, and even detract; but 
there remains a very brilliant bit of paint- 
ing, scrappy yet organic, ugly yet attract- 
ing, instinct with life and being. The 
thing is blotchy caricature; but it recalls 
Degas. Mr. Melville is a Wilful for the 
moment, but a atly comprehending 
Wilful, who had OA ae before his eyes. 

Mr. George Spencer Watson’s “ Edith, 
Daughter of Thomas Brock, Esq., R.A.,” 
has among its beauties the treatment of the 
hair, soft and simple in its shine and in its 
shadows. There is no doubt that the treat- 
ment of the hair is beginning to be better 
and better understood in English art: it is 
seen to be a live growth, with a spring and 
wave and lightness of its own. The same 
artist’s ‘“‘A Pretty Woman” has much 
grace and distinction, and requires only a 
little more to be very highly rated. Mr. 
Henry Tuke has given his “Miss Hilda 
Kitson” a subtle Mary Tudor expression, 
quite suited to his subject; his modelling is 
very good; and the fresh painting of the 
whites of the tulle and silk makes a pas- 
sage of uncommon beauty. Mr. Tuke has 

inted another portrait, “Mrs. Forbes 

rown, of New Frail,” which will rank 
among his successes for the delicate treat- 
ment of the face and hair, a harmony of 
ivory and silver; and for the film of age, so 
to speak, over the eyes. Portraits by Mr. 
D. Y. Cameron, Mr. J. Coutts Michie, Mr. 
Edmund L. Van Someren, Mrs. Swynnerton, 
Mr. Jacomb Hood and Mr. Charles W. 
Bartlett, have points of beauty that call for 
recognition. Mr. Byam Shaw has found in 
Miss Pyke-Nott a sitter exactly suited to his 
artistic requirements; and he has rendered 
her charm in a clever portrait which 
gives everybody something to talk about. 
Mr. A. T. Nowell’s ‘“‘ Mrs. Charles John- 
son, with her Sons,” has so much merit 
that one is constrained to wish that it had 
more. Let Mr. Nowell learn from the 
neighbouring portraits of Mr. Shannon’s that 
a mere likeness is an inefficient thing heside 
a likeness that is a work of decorative beauty 
as well. Ww. 
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HE task that Mr. John Hare has set 
himself at the Globe is one of 
the most difficult that an actor could 
undertake. It is that of popularising a 
theatre without the help of a leading lady. 
That Mr. Hare is an actor of great 
distinction everyone must allow; but in 
ignoring female interest, or assigning it a 
merely subordinate position, he engages in 
the struggle for life with one hand, so 
to speak, tied behind his back. Sir 
Henry Irving, Mr. Tree, Mr. Alexander, 
and other leading actors, avail themselves 
of the best female talent at their command ; 
and that is the course which all experience 
indicates to be the best. The drama cannot 
safely be presented in a lop-sided fashion — 
that is to say, as a matter of male human 
nature solely or chiefly. Woman must play 
her part in it. Here, if anywhere, one is 
bound to admit the equality of the sexes. 
That Shakespeare has dispensed with ‘‘female 
interest” in ‘‘ Julius Casar” is very true, 
but that is the sort of exception which 
proves the rule. If we are to have one- 
part plays, it is better that they should be 
in the hands of a leading actress than a 
leading actor—a principle sufficiently demon- 
strated by the world-wide tours of Mme. 
Sarah Bernhardt on the one hand and M. 
Coquelin on the other. On artistic grounds 
these performers may be regarded as co- 
equal, but they have been very far from 
achieving the same degree of success with 
the playgoing public. Women are, in all 
countries, the great supporters of the drama, 
and to them Ee mate “ star” makes but a 
limited appeal, seeing that in his single- 
handed oRorts he is concerned mainly with 
the elucidation of character and very little 
with the love story, which is the universal 
sine qué non, In his campaign heretofore 
at the Globe Mr. Hare has condemned him- 
self to appear in plays of character—one- 
man plays; and no exception can be made 
of “The Master,” though it has been 
selected by Miss Kate Terry as the medium 
of her re-appearance on the boards after an 
absence of no less than thirty years. 





Tue love story no longer falls within 
Miss Kate Terry’s province. - For auld 
lan the public have extended her a 
cordial welcome. Only the older generation 
of playgoers recall her triumphs as the most 
gifted member of a gifted family ; but tradi-. 
tion has come to her aid, and, indeed, within 
the limits prescribed by the lapse of time, 
she fully sustains her former reputation: 
Charm and tenderness she still possesses in 
an exceptional degree. But necessarily her 
part is a subordinate one; her presence in 
the cast of “‘The Master” still leaves Mr. 
Hare fighting his arduous battle single- 
handed—a result which the keenest admirers 
of this distinguished actor must deplore. \ 
In truth, the quality of Mr. Hare’s talent is 
not that which can be placed with the best 
effect in the forefront of the drama. It 
belongs rather to the background of the 
dramatic picture. Essentially episodical is 





the character of the tyrannical father 


reaching down a son’s ambition and a 
ae re s heart. It is the young people 
who ought to be in the foreground. But 
this, unfortunately, is not the consideration 
that the author has kept in view: and, with 
all its merits, ‘‘ The Master” remains but a 
sketch of character, not a full-bodied play 
with a powerful clash of human interests. 
As dramas go, Mr. Ogilvie gives us a cast of 
respectable proportions, but the majority of 
his dramatis persone are mere “ feeders” 
to Mr. Hare’s character, the only question 
before the house being the humanising of 
an elderly egoist who rules his household 
with a rod of iron—surely the most un- 
oe motive that a dramatist could 
select. 





Wuen the curtain rises, ‘‘ the Master ”’ is 
celebrating his silver wedding. He has 
built up a + financial house in the city, 
and is worth a million of money. Arbitrary, 
dictatorial, self-sufficing, he is presented to 
us as a type of the strong man who has 
—— to make England at. In 
reality he is a petulant fool, with no 
discrimination of character, no eye even 
for the worthlessness of the wild - cat 
securities in which he is asked to deal. It 
is difficult to accept Mr. Ogilvie’s portrait 
as an authentic one. His iron ‘“ Master” 
is merely a lath painted to look like iron; 
and one secretly wonders why, as a com- 
manding personality in the city, he should 
so long have escaped being found out. 
Within a year from the opening of the story 
“the Master” has dissipated his immense 
fortune, and ruined himself domestically as 
well. He has brought down the great 
financial firm about his ears like a house of 
cards; he has estranged his son and 
daughter, and taken to his bosom a 
scoundrelly nephew. This is not clever. 
Of course, a dramatic author is entitled to 
choose his own postulates, and Mr. Ogilvie 
is within his right in offering us ‘“ the 
Master” as a strong man to begin with; 
but the spectator, for his part, may also 
object to this paragon being attacked with 
softening of the brain or some kindred com- 
wy as soon as he sets foot on the boards. 

uch a development of character is too 
obviously marked with a lack of sincerity. 





As to the excellence of the chances which 
‘‘The Master” affords Mr. Hare there is, 
however, no question. The actor is always 
at his best in depicting sharp and decisive 
old men with an underlying suspicion of 
weakness or tenderness in their nature, and 
this is a type after his own heart. Not 
that the tenderness counts for much in the 
character of the autocratic financier. He cuts 
off his son with a shilling because he pre- 
fers the army to the City as a career; and 
he disowns an affectionate daughter for no 
other reason than that she gives her heart 
to a manly young fellow rather than to her 
worthless cousin. Not till adversity has 
overtaken him, and he finds himself without 
a friend in the world, except the faithful 
wife who has stood by him throughout, 
does ‘‘the Master” relent—master now 
no more, but a mere piuma al vento. 


It is a tardy and ineffective repentance; but 
Mr. Hare’s grasp of the character is such 








that he commands our sympathies to the 
last. What would become of this part in 
other hands it is needless to te. Of 
the cast-off daughter and her husband, who 
return in the last act with the conventional 
baby in order to offer the ruined magnate a 
home, and of the heroic son who brings back 
the Victoria Cross from a frontier campaign, 
we see too little. The ‘“ Master” the 
scene. The only other portrait of any con- 
sistency is that of the wife, invested by Miss 
Kate Terry with much matronly sweetness 
and delicacy. It is her daughter, Miss 
Mabel Terry Lewis, who sustains in the piece 
the part that would have been hers when 
last she played. 





Mr. Carron’s work seldom meets with 
the —— of the new critic, who is 
inclined to take the stage and himself very 
seriously. Not without reason, the author 
of “‘ Sunlight and Shadow,” “ Liberty Hall,” 
and “ The Tree of Knowledge ” is suspected 
of treating the drama as an entertainment 
rather than a true and ibly disagreeable 
reflection of life, and his reputation for 
levity will not be redeemed by his ‘‘ Lord 
and Lady Algy,” which provides the Comedy 
Theatre with a modernised version of “‘ The 
School for Scandal,” so far, at least, as the 
intrigue is concerned. Of course, there is 
no reason why the story of Lady Teazle’s 
relations with Mr. Joseph Surface should 
not be modernised. It is an entirely human 
story. But when an author undertakes to 
tell it anew, with the help of incidents 
peculiarly Sheridan’s own, or, at least, 
borrowed by Sheridan from French and 
Spanish sources—notably the screen scene— 
the presumption is strong that he is not deal- 
ing with human documents atfirst hand, but is 
“ vamping up” for the occasion. This is Mr. 
Carton’s position. It may not be marked by 
much sincerity, but to me as a playgoer the 
only vital question at issue is whether he 
has succeeded in being entertaining, and on 
this ground there appears to be no reason 
for disturbing the popular verdict. No 
attempt is made to reproduce Sheridan’s 
background of backbiting and scandal- 
mongering, but in the modern setting of the 
story one identifies without difficulty Charles 
and Joseph Surface, Sir Oliver and Sir 
Peter and Lady Teazle, the corresponding 
characters being Lord Algy and the Marquis 
of Quarmby, the Duke of Droneborough, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Tudway. The only new 
character introduced into this group is Lady 
Algy, who plays an important part in the 
dénouement. he and Lord Algy are a 
semi-detached couple unable to “hit it,” in 
their up-to-date jargon, partly because they 
never agree upon the winner, partly because 
they do not smoke the same brand of 
cigarettes. Lord Quarmby, a pious peer, 
greatly respected at Exeter Hall for his 
“moral sentiments,” has struck up an 
understanding with Mrs. Tudway, wife of a 
wealthy bone-boiler, and arranges with his 
younger brother, Lord Algy, to obtain the 
use of the latter’s room in town as a rendez- 
vous with his :nnamorata. 





Ar a fancy dress ball at which all the 
parties meet Lady Algy overhears the 
assignation of the lovers and resolves to 
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turn up at the critical moment as a dea ex 
machind. Her opportunity occurs in the 
third act in her husband’s rooms, whither 
Mrs. Tudway has come, followed by the 
suspicious husband, the righteous Quarmby, 
and the Duke. Mrs. Tudway takes refuge 
not behind a screen but in an anteroom, 
and a heated discussion arises as to her 
poy Lord Algy does not exactly name 
“the little French milliner”—this would 
be out of date—but he owns to the presence 
of a lady whose name he is not at liberty to 
divulge. At thismoment Lady comes 
upon the scene, professing to have an 
appointment there and then with Mrs. 
Tudway ; whereupon the latter is triumph- 
antly brought forth from her place of 
concealment amid general apologies and 
congratulations. this, it will be noted, is 
the screen scene with a difference, a 
difference that paves the way for Mr. 
Carton’s favourite device of a happy ending 
—the bane of the new critic, and of the 
Ibsenites in general. The piece is remark- 
ably well acted, especially by Mr. Hawtrey 
and Miss Compton as Lord and Lady Algy, 
and by Mr. Eric Lewis as Quarmby, mature, 
liverish and valetudinarian; it is couched, 
moreover, in a vein of smart and up-to-date 
dialogue. Mr. Carton does not expressly 
acknowledge his indebtedness to Sheridan— 
this would have been to court invidious 
comparisons; but he makes no secret of the 
source of his inspiration, which is indicated 
in more than one passage of the dialogue, 
and notably by the fact that at the fancy- 
dress ball alluded to the moral Quarmby 
appears disguised as his prototype, Joseph. 
mal the why view of the new critic, 
. and Lady ” proves nothing, 
but it is none the eae Bkely develop into 
a popular success. J. FN. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





BROWNING CONTEST AMONG BOARD 
SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


Smr,—Last year you were kind enough to 
notice at some length the endeavour made 
by this Settlement to interest the Board 
School children of the neighbourhood in 
the life and work of the poet amid whose 
early haunts they live. Selections from 
Browning’s poetry were given to six hundred 
children in the senior standards, and contests 
in essay writing and recitation were held in 
nine Board schools, with a final contest in 
Browning Hall on Browning’s birthday, 
when eleven prizes were presented. This 
year twelve schools are competing, and 
fourteen prizes will have to be awarded at 
the birthday gathering on May 6. May I 
appeal to the generosity of your readers to 
supply the sum needed to purchase these 
prizes? Five pounds will suffice. The 
great interest taken both by teachers and 
children last year in the contest, and its 
popularity with the local public, warrant 
one in hoping that a ready response may be 
made to this appeal. All remittances should 
be sent to the undersigned.—I am, &é., 

F. Hersert Sreav, Warden. 

Browning Settlement, 82, Camberwell- 


road, S.E 





A NEW DEGREE. 


Srr,—I beg to call your attention to the 
decision of the Council of the University of 
Paris, dated April 1, 1898, instituting the 
degree of Doctor of the University of Paris 
o- to be confused with the degrees of 

r.-és-Lettres, Dr.-és-Sciences, &c., which 
are granted by the State only). For the 
sake of brevity, I only enclose that part 
of the regulations which deals with the 
Faculty of Arts, but it must be understood 
that the new degree (like the German Ph.D. 
is of an eclectic, not of a special nature, an 
will be granted to students of science or of 
medicine on similar conditions (¢.¢., the 
composition of a thesis embodying original 
research). 

The ordinary State degrees have always 
been, and still remain, practically beyond 
the reach of foreigners, the Government 
requiring all students, without distinction, 
to pass the various preliminary examina- 
tions—a process which involves a cons‘der- 
able loss of time. 

Such a restriction does not exist for the 
obtaining of the new degree, the regulations 
for which have been framed with due re- 
gard to the needs of foreign students. The 
“Doctorat” will, it is hoped, be of special 
value to teachers and students of modern 
languages and philology, and be sought b 
them as a fitting crown to their Engli 
university career. 

I shall be greatly obliged if you will 
kindly give to this communication all the 
publicity which lies in your power. 

Thanking you in anticipation,—I am, &c., 

H. sat BERTHON, 
Taylorian Teacher of French in 
the University of Oxford. 
April 25, 1898. 

P.S.—I shall be glad to give additional 

information if necessary. 
[cory. ] 

*‘Le Conseil de Université de Paris. Vu 
Varticle 15 du décret du 21 juillet 1897.... 
&e., &e. 

Délibére : 

Art. 1% Tl est institué un doctorat de 
l'Université de Paris. . . . 

Art. 5. A la Faculté des lettres, les aspirants 
doivent, s’ils sont étrangers présenter des 
attestations d’études de la valeur desquelles la 
Faculté est juge. 

La durée ots scolarité est de quatre semestres 
au moins. 

Elle peut étre accomplie soit 4 la Faculté, soit 
dans un des grands établissements scientifiques 
de Paris. 

La durée peut en étre abrégée par décision de la 
Faculté. 

Les épreuves comprennent: 1° la soutenance 
d’une thése, écrite en francais ou en latin; 2° 
des interrogations sur des questions choisies par 
le candidat et agréées par la Faculté.” 








BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 
_ Tue absurdity of this ‘“ Ab- 


“Tinie surdity” is freely admitted. 
hs Fi Says the Pall Mall Gazette : 


‘‘Take a farce like Mr. Buchanan’s The 
Strange Adventures of Migs Brown, add the most 
riotous comic scenes from Drury Lane, sprinkle 
with all the new humour at your command, 
and stir with a clown’s red-hot poker, and you 
will get some attenuated idea of Mr. Hichens’s 








latest. It is quite clever and quite school- 
boyish, and there is rather a lot of it. You 
know quite well that, if you saw this sort of 
thing, say, at the Strand Theatre, you would 
go home | and you can see that the 
directions would very ly order all the 
actors to pause for the Goat which they would 
get at every other line; only somehow it is not 
so easy to ache and somewhat easier to get 
tired over this kind of oe a book. It is 
pals waeeenny funny, and does great credit 
to . Hichens’s luxuriant imagination; but 
the only time to read it with perfect satisfaction 
would be on arailway journey, and a good long 
one, from London to Liverpool and back, say, 
or working out a return ticket from Waterloo 
to Clapham Junction on a misty day.” 


The Atheneum is brief and severe: 


‘‘Mr. Hichens describes his most ambitious 
effort in fiction as ‘An Absurdity,’ though it 
would be better characterised as a social farce. 
Its chief merit lies in its severe, but not un- 
kind, Ky ee of the follies of the day in so- 
called ‘ fashionable’ life; and its chief defects 
are its exaggeration and extra ce. Readers 
who can a the book at all will probably 
find it very amusing; and the suspicion that 
some at least of the characters may possibly be 
drawn from life will not diminish such interest 
as it can be said to . The most indulgent 
reader will admit that he has had enough 
when he has got half way. Mr. Hichens is 
worthy of better work.” 


Literature says: “It is a new experiment 
to write a three-act farce and publish it as a 
novel.” But the critic points out that the 
conditions of stage a novel farce are 
different. 


“It takes ten minutes to read of a piece of 
buffoonery which in the theatre would be over 
and done with in sixty seconds; and ten 
minutes afford ample time for the reason to 
revolt. When, for example, as in 7’he Londoners, 
a burlesquely jealous husband pursues a farci- 
cally s wife to the house of an impos- 
sible Lothario in the person of an amateur 
market- ener, who, on being offered his 
choice of weapons, proposes a duel with hoes, 
it is absolutely essential that those implements 
should be me to hand, and that the combat, 
or the diversion which is substituted for it, 
should take place before we have time to think. 
But actually to e the hostile meeting to 
another chapter, while in the meantime the 
jealous husband and his unwilling second repair 
to a public-house a mile off to procure the 
weapons, is to demand too much of a sane and 


self-respecting reader.” 


The Scotsman describes, and comments on 
Mr. Hichens’s story in the same strain : 


‘To unwind the piot and describe the action 
of Mr. Robert Hichens’s whimsical tale of T'he 
Londoners were a task as futile and lexing 
as to ticket the inmates and report the conver- 
sations of Colney Hatch. inning in a tone 
of genteel comedy, the doings and sayings of 
the characters make easy and rapid descent into 
screaming farce, as they remove from the 
borders of Park Lane to the woody margins 
of Ascot, and thence rush in wild confusion 
into the marshes and mushroom beds of 
Bungay Marshes, Lisborough.. . . . The piece 
is a merry and biting satire on the laborious 
diversions of London society; but for ——. 
readers it would be twice as enjoyable if half 
the absurdities were weeded out.” 


The Manchester Courter says : 


‘Less epigrammatic than The Green Car- 
nation, the fun is far more diverting, and the 
characters . . . are interesting throughout.” 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Week ending Thursday, April 28. 
THEOLOGICAL, BIBLICAL, &c. 


Somz Brste ProsiemMs. By D. W. Simon, 
D.D. Andrew Melrose. 


PRAYERS OF THE SAINTS: BErmNG A MANUAL 
OF DEVOTIONS COMPILED FROM THE Sup- 
PLICATIONS OF THE Hoty SAINTS AND 
BLESSED MARTYRS, AND Famous MEN. 
By Cecil Headlam, B.A. F. E. Robinson. 


THE Hoty Brete: Acts TO REVELATION. 
(*« Eversley ” edition.) Macmillan & Co. 5s. 


CoLossian Stupres. By H. C. G. Moule, 
D.D. Hodder & Stoughton. 5s. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


A Mrneitep YARN: THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
EpWARD SPENCER Morr (‘‘ NATHANIEL 
Gussins’’), Edward Arnold. 


THE LIvEs OF THE Saints. By the Rev. 8. 
Baring-Gould.. New edition. Vols. XI. 
= I. (October). John C. Nimmo. 5s. 
each, 


Frances E. WILLARD. By Florence Watts. 
The Sunday School Union. 1s. 


THE History oF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. By 
—— Pullan, M.A. Service & Paton. 
3s. 6d. 


TEMPLE CLAssiCs: THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF 
Samnt Franois. Translated out of the 
_— by T. W. Arnold. J. M. Dent & 

0. 

Famous Scots Serres: Davip Hume. By 
Henry Calderwood. Oliphant, Anderson 
& Ferrier. 


THE HoNnovuRABLE Str CHARLES MuURRAY; 
K.C.B. By the Right Honourable Sir 
Herbert Maxwell. Wm. Blackwood & 
Sons. 18s. 


Pau, KRUGER AND 
Reginald Statham. 
7s. 6d. 


FRENCH VOLUNTEER OF THE WAR OF 
INDEPENDENCE. By the Chevalier de 
Pontgibaud. ted and edited by 
Robert B. Douglas. Charles Carrington 
(Paris). 
VavussorE; A Son oF RovussEau : His JouRNAL. 
_"s by Francis Brune. Methuen & 
» & 


THE WounD-DRESSER: A SERIES OF LETTERS 
WRITTEN FROM THE HOSPITALS IN WASH- 
INGTON DURING THE WAR OF THE REBEL- 
Lion. By Walt Whitman. Small, May- 
nard & Co. 


A STUDENT OF NATURE: MEMORIALS OF THE 
LATE REv. DONALD FERGusson, M.A. By 
R. Menzies Fergusson. Alexander Gardner. 


POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTRES. 


EMERSON, AND OTHER Essays. By John Jay 
Chapman. David Nutt. 


THE ALPS AND PYRENEES. By Victor Hugo. 
Translated from the French by John 
Manson. Bliss,Sands& Co. 7s. 6d. 


THE CHorDs oF LirE: Poems. By Charles 
H. Crandall. Printed for the Author 
(Springdale, Connecticut, U.S.A.). 


CoMPLETE PrRosE Works: SPECIMEN 


His Trmzs. By F. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 


A 


y 


Days 


AND COLLECT, NOVEMBER BOoUGHS, AND 
Goop-Byz My Fancy. By Walt Whitman. 
Small, Maynard & Co. (Boston). 


THe SHapow or LOVE, AND OTHER PoEMs. 
By Margaret Armour. Duckworth & Co. 


Tue ART OF ENGLAND, AND THE PLEASURES 
oF ENGLAND: LECTURES GIVEN IN OxFORD 
IN 1883-1885., By .Jobn Ruskin. New 
edition. George Allen. 5s. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Exxectro-Puysiotocy. By W. Biedermann. 
Translated by Francis A. Welby. Vol. II. 
Macmillan & Co. 17s. 


THe ScreNcE oF PoniT1cAL Economy. By 
Henry George. Kegan Paul. 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Eornen. By A. W. Kinglake. Illustrated by 
H. R. Millar. George Newnes, Ltd. 


Snort STaALKs: CoMPRISING TRIPS IN SOMALI- 
LAND, Srvar, &c. By Edward North 
Buxton. Edward Stanford. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


HisTorRIcAL FRENCH READINGS: THE AGE OF 
RIcHELIEU. Edited by A. Jamson Smith. 
A. & C. Black. 


Biackwoop’s ScHoon SHAKESPEARE: THE 
MERCHANT OF VENICE. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Glossary. By R. Brimley 
Johnson. Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THe HANDBOOK OF JAMAICA FOR 1898. Com- 
iled by T. L. Roxburgh and James C. Ford. 
ward Stanford. 
A CENTURY OF VACCINATION, AND WHAT IT 
TEACHES. By W. Scott Tebb.. Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 


Tur SunDAY-scHooL RED Book: A MANUAL 
OF INSTRUCTION AND ADVICE FOR SUPER- 
INTENDENTS. By F. F. Belsey. The 
Sunday School Union. 1s. 


THE Story oF PHOTOGRAPHY. By Alfred T. 
Story. George Newnes, Ltd. 


THE Great SEoRET: Heattu, Beauty, &c. 
By Francis Edward Clark, D.D. The 
Sunday School Union. 1s. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: A REVIEW OF PUBLIC 
EVENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD FOR THE 
YEAR 1897. New Series. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 18s. 


THE GotFrine Pirerm on Many Links. By 
Horace G. Hutchinson. Methuen & Co. 6s. 


CrIicKET. By the Hon. R. H. Lyttelton. 
Duckworth & Co. 1s. 6d. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Tue Queen has been pleased to accept 
the dedication of Sir Wyke Bayliss’s work 
upon the Likeness of Christ, now in the 

ress. It will be SS during May by 
ronal George Bell & Sons. The full title 
of the book is Rex Regum: a Painter's 
Study of the Likeness of Christ, from the Time 
of the Apostles to the Present Day. 





Miss M. Dormer Harris will be respon- 
sible for the forthcoming volume of the 
“Social England” series, published by 
Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., called 
Life in an Old English Town. The book 
deals especially with the history of Coventry, 
a city which has a past of great interest, 
and is rich in MS. records. 





Short Studies on Vital Questions is the title 
of a volume of ethical essays by Phillip de 
Quetteville, announced for immediate pub- 





lication by Mr. Elliot Stock, 





Dr. J. Campsett Oman, author of Indian 
Life: Religious and Social, will publish on 
Monday next, through Mr. Grant Richards, 
an Indian novel under the title Where 
Three Creeds Meet: a Tale of Modern Indian 
Life. Tt deals to some extent with the 
conflict of religions and races in Asia. 





Mr. Grant Ricwarps will publish on 
May 2 a collection of short stories by an 
American author, Mr. W. C. Morrow, under 
the title of The Ape, the Idiot, and Other 
People. They deal — sometimes in the 
manner of Poe, sometimes in that of 
Stevenson—with the weird, the horrible, 
and the grotesque, and in their American 
form have had a considerable success. 





Mr. Grant Ricwarps will publish next 
Monday the story of penal servitude, 
Convict 99, which originally appeared 
anonymously in Answers. In its book 
shape it will bear the names of its authors, 
Marie Connor Leighton and Robert Leighton. 
The details of modern prison life in England 
are dealt with in this narrative of an 





innocent man’s experiences under the 
sentence of penal servitude for life. 
Messrs. Duckworta & Oo. will issue 


immediately a cheap centenary edition of 
the Lyrical Ballads of 1798, edited, with an 
introduction and notes, by Mr. Thomas 
Hutchinson. The book is not a line for 
line reprint of the original, such as that 
edited by Prof. Dowden in 1890; but it 
reproduces the text, spelling, punctuation, 
&c., of 1798, and gives in an appendix 
Wordsworth’s Peter Bell (earliest published 
text), and Ooleridge’s Lewti, The Three 
Graves, and The Wanderings of Cain. It 
also contains reproductions in photogravure 
of the portraits of Wordsworth (by Hancock, 
1798), and of Coleridge (by Peter Vandyke, 
1795), now in the National Portrait Gallery. 





THE sermons of the Rev. F. W. Robertson, 
of Brighton, are to be published in a few 
days, in a “ People’s Edition,” by Messrs. 
Kegan Paul & Co. The new edition isto be 
published in five volumes, at 1s. 6d. net, with 
a biographical and criticalintroduction by Ian 
Maclaren. Mr. C. B. Robertson, the famous 
preacher’s son, also contributes a preface, 
and a portrait has been prepared for this 
edition from a contemporary water-colour 
painting. 





Messrs. Metuuen will publish in a few 
days The Ministry of Deaconesses, by Miss 
Cecilia Robinson. The book, which is both 
historical and practical, has an Introduction 
by the Bishop of Winchester, who has taken 
considerable interest in the work. 





Evelyn Innes, Mr. George Moore’s new 
novel, will be published by Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin early in May, arid will be published 
contemporaneously in the United States by 
Messrs. Appleton & Co. 





Mr. Franxrort Moorz’s new novel, Zhe 
Millionairess, will be published by Messrs. 
Hutchinson simultaneously in New York and 
London on May 2. 
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F.V. WHITE & CO’S LIST. 


POPULAR NEW SI/X-SHILLING NOVELS. 
At all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Bookstalls, 








NOW READY. 
THE SECOND EDITION of JOHN STRANGE WINTER’S 
NEW NOVEL. 


THE PEACEMAKERS. By the 
AUTHOR of ““BOOTLE’S BABY,” “TRE TRUTH 


BY. FLORENCE WARDEN. 


LITTLE MISS PRIM. By the Author 


of “ THE GIRLS at the GRANGE,” “THE HOUSE 
on,the MARSH,” &c, 


BY L, T. MEADE. 


THE SIREN. By the Author of “ The 


WAY of a WOMAN, ”. “A SON of ISHMAEL,” &. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE BEETLE.” 


THE HOUSE of MYSTERY. 
RICHARD MARSH. 


“Tt is a clever tale, and deserving of many readers.” 
Scotsman. 


By 


BY ESME STUART. 


THE STRENGTH of TWO. By the 


AUTHOR of “ARRESTED,” “A WOMAN of 
FORTY,” &c. 


JEAN MIDDLEMASS’S NEW NOVEL. 


BLANCHE CONINGHAM’S SUR- 


RENDER. By the AUTHOR of “DANDY.” 
NEW NOVEL BY E. YOLLAND. 


MISTRESS BRIDGET. By the Author 


of “IN DAYS of STRIFE.” 
F. V. WHITE & CO., 14, Bedford St., Strand, W.C. 











AUTHORS and their PENS. 


HALL CAINE: “I wrote tle ‘ Manx- 
man’ with the Swan Pen.’’ 


8. R. CROCKETT: “Your Gold Pen | 
suits me most admirably.”’ 
GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA: “I 


have lately taken to writing with a | 
Gold Pen.”’’ 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES: 


“You may like to know I used this | 
pen from the days of a book of mine | 
called ‘The Autocrat of the Break- | 
fast Table ’’ (1857). 

PHIL MAY: “‘ It is the most successful 


pen I have ever used.”’ 


Ww. R. BRADLAUGH: “TI write over 


— ,000 words a day, and your pens 
are a perfect boon.’’ 



































“*TOBY’S DIARY’ daily written 
with it.’’ 
Send for Illustrated List, $c., to Mant, 


Topp & Barn, 93, Cheapside ; 95, Regent Street ; 
21, High Street, Kensington. ¥ 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


Manufacturers of Gold Nibs, and the Swan 
Fountain Pen, 


























People’s Edition, price 6d. with sages Speclal terms for quantities. 


JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V.. 


with Two 
and “Tie MAZZINY - ‘rHovenTs on DEMOCRACY” 





London : penny & ten ~ tnt Furnival Street, E.C. 


NOW READY, ONE SHILLING. 


WHEN WAR BREAKS OUT. 


Being a selection from the Letters of Andrew D. Jones, the 
London Oorrespondent of “Oalner’s Weekly” during the War 
between GREAT BRITAIN and the Allied POWBRS of FRANOE 
and RUSSIA, September 21, 1900, to January 1, 1901. 


By H. W. WILSON and ARNOLD WHITE. 


“The authors 
extraordinarily grap: 
terrible state of 


that result is only gained by tremendous losses, and the end is a ruinous peace. 
Nota bene: Nobody stirs a finger to help us.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 


fleet must be increased still further. 


plunge us at once im medias res, and their narrative of the ‘Hundred Days’ War’ is 
c -_ thrilling. We neéd not spoil it by extracts. Suffice it to say that after a 
n England, the British fleet eventually destroys the enemy off Beachy Head. But 


The moral drawn is that our 





A BOOK ON THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 


NAVAL ACTIONS OF THE WAR OF 1812 BETWEEN 
ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES. 
By JAMES BARNES. 


With 21 Full-Page Illustrations in Colour. 


8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 21s. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


LONDON AND 


NEW YORK. 





JUST PUBLISHED, medium 8vo, buckram, 21s. 


SHORT STALKS: 


SECOND SERIES. 
Comprising Trips in Somaliland, Sinai, 
The Eastern Desert of Egypt, Crete, 
The Carpathian Mountains, and Daghestan. 
By EDWARD NORTH BUXTON. 


With 89 Page Illustrations and 2 Maps. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, amd Cross, 8. W. 











Now ready for MAY, price 6d. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 
Edited by JAS. —y D.D. 

Genisah of Old Cairo, by C. TAYLON, Dl D.D., Staster of St ejohn's Coll, 

Cambri 's " Historical Recollections. oy Fret. KONIG. 

—Ezekiel’s mple, NA. Principal 


—The Great Text Commen 
boats ADK LS, Ad the tate ny Table ~“Contribea 
. —_ he ie. u- 
» R LOUTH ESTLE, am RANDLES, 


by M L 
Revs. ze A. PELBIE, J. H. MOULTON, ae 
Now ready for APRIL, price 1s. 6d. 


THE CRITICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by Prof. 8. D. F. SALMOND, M.A., D.D. 
ed Reviews of all the Important Books Published 
annie the =f. 


Subscribers’ Names received by all Booksellers. 


Edinbu T. & T. CLARK, George Street. 
London : =e" MARSHALL, HaAMitton, Kenr & Co., Limited. 


THREE CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 
Large cr. 8vo, nearly 800 pp., cloth, 6s., postfree. 


HISTORY 


OF THE 


FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1861. 
By HERBERT 8. SKEATS. 

WITH A OONTINUATION TO 1891, 
By CHARLES 8. MIALL, 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Furnival St., London, E.C 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPP S’S 


CGRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 














NATURAL SCIENCE : 


A MONTHLY REVIEW OF SOIENTIFIOC 
PROGRESS. 





Price ONE SHILLING net. 





The MAY Number contains an Article 
on 


“CELL PHYSIOLOGY.” 


BY 


Mr. HERBERT SPENCER. 


J. M. DENT & CO., 29 and 30, Bedford Street, W.C, 


WORKS BY DR. ALEX. MACLAREN. 


Most Recent, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s., post free. 


THE BEATITUDES, 
AND OTHER SERMONS. 


“Dr. ery new volume will be received with s: 
ars wg taining an excellent exposition o: he 
Beatit Dr. Maclaren’s work is always full of thought 
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